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Increasing Capacity of Low-Pressure Mains by 
Admitting Gas at More Than One Point 


Formula Which Gives Idea of the Value of Regulators for Reinforcing a Long Low-Pressure 
Feeder — Using a Manufactured Gas Distributing System for Natural Gas 


By A. C. HOWARD 
Gas Engineer, United Gas and Electric Engineering Corporation 


The purpose of this article is to emphasize the 
great advantages gained by feeding gas into a low- 
pressure system at several different points. By so 
doing, besides greatly reducing the size of low-pres- 
sure pipe required, the variation in pressure can be 
held to a minimum which could never be even hoped 


for in a straight low-pressure system without a tre- 
mendous investment in mains. 


16-In. Main Fep By Works GoveRNoR ONLY 


To clarify our explanation, let us assume that in a 
certain city the total capacity of all feed lines in a 
northerly direction is equivalent to the capacity of a 
16-in. main, and, further, that the length of this 
equivalent main, from the works to the last con- 
sumer, is five mi'es. Now, suppose that this com- 
pany carries its station governor pressure at 4 in.; 
then, if the minimum pressure at the end of the main 
five miles from the works is 2 in., this main will de- 
liver gas to this extreme point at the rate of about 
26,000 ft. per hour. If we make the further assump- 
tion that this 16-in. main feeds numerous services 
fairly evenly distributed over its entire five miles of 
length, it will, when having a 4-in. pressure at the 
works governor and 2 in. at its end, five miles from 
the works, take gas from the works at the approxi- 
mate rate of 46,000 ft. per hour. This latter figure 
more nearly approaches what happens under actual 
operating conditions. 


Assume that, owing to increased business, the pres- 
sure at the works is gradually increased and that the 
minimum pressure is never allowed to be less than half 
of the maximum. The capacity of the main when re- 
ceiving: gas from the station governor at 4, 6 and & 
inches is given approximately in table on page 330. 


16-IN. Main BEING FED INTO aT Two PorntTs 


In comparison with the above, let us estimate the vol- 
ume of gas that the 16-in. pipe line can handle when 
gas is admitted at two points. As it has been assumed 
that gas is used uniformly over the entire five miles, 
and also because one inlet will naturally remain at the 
works, the most logical location for a second inlet into 
the 16-in. main would be 31/3 miles from the works. 
Call this inlet “B.” Then the works governor will sup- 
ply the district served by the first 12/3 miles of pipe 
with gas, and inlet “B” will supply 1 2/3 miles on each 
side of inlet “B” and will have to deliver twice as much 
gas as the works governor. We now have, for prac- 
tical use, three 16-in. lines, each 1 2/3 miles ‘long: first, 
the 1 2/3 miles nearest the plant fed by the works gov- 
ernor, with the direction of flow away from the works; 
second, the 1 2/3 miles portion of the line to the works 
side of inlet “B” fed by inlet “B,” with the direction of 
ow toward the works, and, third, the 12/3 miles be- 
tween inlet “B” and the end of the main direction of 
flow away from the works. The capacity of the 16-in. 
pipe, which is now really three 16-in. pipes 12/3 miles 
long, is as follows: 








16-In. Pipe—5 Mites Lone; Two INtets, ONE at WorKs AND ONE 31/3 MILEs FRoM Works; 
EQUIVALENT IN CAPACITY TO THREE Pipes, Eacu 12/3 Mires 1n LENGTH 


Hourly Rate of Delivery by 


Pressure 1 2/3 Miles 
from Inlets 
2 in. 
3 in. 
4 in. 


Pressure at Inlets 
4 in. 
6 in. 
8 in. 


Each 1 2/3 Miles of Main, 
Outlets All Along Line 


Total Hourly Rate of Delivery 
of Entire 5 Miles 
240,000 cu. ft. 
294,000 cu. ft. 
336,000 cu. ft. 


80,000 cu. ft. 
98,000 cu. ft. 
112,000 cu. ft. 
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16-In. Matin—Five Mires Lone; One INLET at Works 


Pressure at End, 


Works Pressure 5 Miles from Works 


4 in. 2 in. 
6 in. 3 in. 
8 in. 4 in. 





Hourly Rate when Delivering 
All Gas to Extreme End of Main Along Entire 5 Miles of Main 


Hourly Rate with Openings 


26,000 cu. ft. 
32,000 cu. ft. 
38,000 cu. ft. 


46,000 cu. ft. 
56,000 cu. ft. 
65,000 cu. ft. 








The great increase in capacity over that of the 
same pipe line receiving gas at only one point is 
indicated by the total rate of delivery figures in the 
fourth column above as compared with the rate of 
delivery in the fourth column of the one inlet cal- 
culation, with the same differential pressure. Over 
five times as much gas can be delivered with equally 
good service when two inlets are used. 

Although not strictly part of the discussion, which 
is relative to the increased capacity of L. P. mains 
by admitting gas at more than one point, it is in- 
teresting to consider a method of supplying gas to 
the inlet 31/3 miles from the plant. The writer 
prefers a medium pressure line with a district regu- 
lator, and also prefers this pressure line to be large 
enough to deliver the gas with a blower. 


Booster LINE FOR ONE REGULATOR 


If a booster line 3 1/3 miles long is laid, from the 
plant to inlet “B” its capacity when the pressure 
at the booster discharge is 6%4 Ib. and at the 
regulator inlet 1 lb., would be about 165,000 cu. ft. 
per hour. This ‘would require only about 6 Ib. 
net on the booster, when the holder pressure is taken 
into consideration. This line would supply the 
165,000 cu. ft. to the regulator at inlet “B” referred 
to above. Eighty thousand cu. ft more would be 
delivered through the works governor. The original 
16 in.-line when augmented by a 2-in. booster line, 
31/3 miles long, would therefore deliver 240,000 
cu. ft. per hour at 4 in. and 2 in. or with a maximum 
differential pressure of 2 in., which is more than 
five times the capacity of the same line when fed 
through the works governor only. It would, with 
this 2-in. differential deliver nearly four times the 
65,909 cu. ft. per hour that the same line can deliver 
alone when taxed to its maximum capacity according 
to commission regulations or with 8 in. at the gov- 
ernor outlet and 4 in. as the maximum differential. 


' 


Two RecuLators CONNECTED To L. P. Main 


If gas were admitted to the 16-in. line at two points 
in addition to the works governor, one of these two 
miles from the works and the other four miles from the 
works, the 16-in. line would have the capacity of five 
16-in. lines, each one mile long. 


Booster LINE FOR Two REGULATORS 


Fifty thousand cubic feet of the above tetal would be 
delivered through the works governor and 100,000 cu. 
ft. through each district regulator. The booster line 
would be four miles of 12-in. main. If the gas were 
pumped into this booster main at the rate of 200,000 cu. 
ft. per hour at 7 Ib. pressure, it would be delivered to 
the first regulator at 2% lb. pressure. One hundred 
thousand cubic feet would be fed into the L. P. mains 
et this point, and the remaining 100,000 cu. ft. would 
be delivered to the second regulator at 1 lb. pressure. 
The 16-in. L. P. line would deliver 250,000 cu. ft. per 
hour, with a maximum drop of only % in., or nearly 
four times its original capacity of 65,000 cu. ft. when 
taxed to its limit, or, when taxed with a 4-in. differen- 
tial, pressure drop from 8 in. to 4 in. 


ForRMULA 


As the works governor feeds only in one direction as 
far as the line under consideration is concerned, and 
each of the district regulators as outlined feeds in two 
directions, the holder supplies but half the volume of 
gas supplied by one regulator. Therefore, adding the 
first regulator converts the single line into three lines 
of one-third the original length, adding two regulators 
converts it into five lines of one-fifth the original length, 
etc. As the capacity of a line varies inversely as the 
square root of the length, the percentage of increase in 
capacity in this theoretical case would be 


100 V (2n+1)° 
where n = number of regulators. 


This formula is only true in a theoretical case, but 
gives an approximate idea at least of the value of regu- 
lators for reinforcing a long low-pressure feeder. 


GENERAL 


It is hardly necessary to add that this is only a 
theoretical example to illustrate how rapidly the ca- 
pacity of a main can be built up by increasing the 
number of points of admitting gas 

Under practical operating conditions different 
regulators would supply large industrial consumers, 
etc. Their locations depend upon the location of 


sufficiently large L. P. mains to carry away the gas. 












16-In. Prpe—Five Mites Lone; Turee INtets, ONE at Works, ANOTHER Two MILES FROM THE WoRKS 
AND THE THIRD Four MILEs FroM THE WorkKS; EguivaAlLeNT Capacity To Five 
16-Ix. Prees, Eacu One Mire 1n LenctH 
Hourly Rate of Delivery per 


Pressure 1 Mile 
from Inlets 
5.5 in. 


Pressure at Inlets 
6.0 in. 


Mile of Main, with Outlets 
All Along Line 


Total Hourly Rate of Delivery 
of Entire 5 Miles 


50,000 cu. ft. 250,000 cu. ft. 
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It might not be advisable to pump gas so far that 
it would flow back towards the works in some cases. 
‘There would be a waste of power in delivering gas 
to the nearest regulator at the pressure required to 
carry to the farthest ones but this is generally neces- 
sary in practice. 


Works PRESSURE 


In actual practice, especially during the war, it 
has been found necessary to increase the pressure 
at the works to meet the increased demand. Fre- 
quently the holders or only one lift of the holders 
is heavy enough to provide the increased pressure. 
In such cases, we have used a fan booster controlling 
the pressure by regulating its gas bypass valve. 
This has enabled us to increase the pressure suitably 
and to use all lifts of the holders. When this in- 
stallation is used, it is advisable to install two fan 
blowers, an engine and a motor in such a manner 
that both engine and motor can drive either fan. 


AcTUAL APPLICATION OF BoosTER SySTEM 


When no further increase in holder pressure can 
be made without impairing the service, it is our 
practice to lay out a booster system to cover future 
requirements, but only to install such a part of it 
as will raise the present service to a good standard, 
adding the remainder piece by piece as needed. 

Finally there are frequent cases when an artificial 
gas distributing system has been converted into a 
natural gas system distributing several times as 
much gas without laying any new mains by con- 
verting convenient existing low-pressure mains into 
a belt line, and feeding from this into the remaining 
L. P. mains through six or seven well placed regu- 
lators. In at least one of the cases referred to the 
maximum pressure carried in the L. P. mains was 
not over that of the previously distributed artificial 
gas, and the minimum pressure with natural gas con- 
siderably higher, in spite of the fact that the maxi- 
mum output was more than quadrupled. This proves 
the advantages of this form of distribution both for 
improving its service and multiplying its capacity, 
especially when such a system is installed to rein- 
force an already existing low-pressure plant. 


Rochester Company Becomes Motor Fuel 
Producer 


Since the signing of the European armistice the 
demand for munitions materials has practically 
ceased and the original function of the light oil plant 
cf the Rochester Railway & Light Company at East 
Station has similarly ended. This is also true of 
many other such plants throughout the country. 

War demands have, however, emphasized the fact, 
familiar enough in England but less so in America, 
that one of the most economical and powerful motor 
fuels is benzol. Benzol is the principal constituent 
of the light oils recoverable in gas manufacture. That 
opens a possible field for utilizing the capital already 
tied up in light oil plants. ; 


When only water gas is made it does not appear 
possible to scrub the gas for motor fuel production. 
In that respect the Rochester company is fortunate, 
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with the large coal-gas installation available. The 
pipe connections making it possible to scrub coal gas 
only were made in December and enough gas was 
scrubbed to accumulate about 26,000 gal. of crude 
light oil. During January and the forepart of Feb- 
ruary additional ecuipment was installed to refine 
the “crude” into motor fuel. 


In brief, the process is to absorb the light oils from 
the gas by bringing the latter into intimate contact, 
in a lower scrubber, with a circulating oil called the 
“wash oil.” The “wash oil,” with its absorbed light 
cil, is then distilled by the steam, driving off the light 
cils and recovering the original “wash oil” for re- 
circulation. 

The crude light oil is then “washed” with concen- 
trated sulphuric acid. This removes certain heavy, 
tarry substances which are worse than valueless in 
«a motor fuel. The resultant material is then washed 
with water and finally neutralized with caustic soda 
to remove all traces of acid. The oil is then run into 
a second steam still where all the oil boiling up tg 
130 to 149 deg. Cent. is distilled over. The residue is 
recovered as a tar and is mixed with the other gas 
tars. 

The motor fuel is a water-white oil slightly heavier 
than gasoline. It contains approximately 50 per cent 
benzol, 25 per cent toluol and 25 per cent solvent 
naphtha. It is directly usable as a motor fuel and on 
actual test in different types of vehicles has shown 
from 15 to 70 per cent more mileage per gallon than 
commercial motor gasoline. The most pronounced 
vains have been in motor ‘trucks. 


It responds very quickly to throttle control; is 
very powerful on hill climbing; eliminates engine 
knocks and leaves no carbon deposits in the cylin- 
ders. Production at the Rochester company’s plant 
will probably amount to about 1,200 gal. per day. 
—Gas & Electric News. 





Proposed Amendment to Missouri Constitu- 
tion Encourages Municipal Ownership 


A proposed amendment to the Missouri constitution 
giving municipalities of more than 75,000 population 
the right to acquire gas plants and other public utilities 
“by purchase, condemnation or construction,” was en- 
grossed in the State Senate last week. The measure 
was introduced by Senators Greene and Casey, of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and apparently has negligible opposition. 
The measure provides for the issuance of securities in 
a manner intended to encourage municipal ownership 
of utilities in Missouri. 


La Porte Company Seeks Increased Rates 


The La Porte (Ind.) Gas & Electric Company has pe- 
titioned the public service commission to increase its 
gas rates. An increase of from $1.05 to $1.25 for the 
primary net gas rate is asked and increases in other 
rates along proportionate lines are also asked. 

The company asks to reduce its heating rate from 28 
to 25 cents a square foot of radiation, the lower rate 
to become effective after the present heating season. 
Cancellation of a number of special extension rules 
and regulations is also requested. 
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Capital There Must Be—and Capitalists; Else 
There Can Be No Work for Labor to Perform 


Savings the Sole Source of Capital— Unless the Return on It Be Sufficient to Induce Human 
Beings to Sacrifice Immediate Enjoyment for the Sake of Still Greater 
Opportunity to Obtain It Later On 


The greatest problem that has to be faced in this 
country to-day— indeed, that calls for settlement 
throughout the whole civilized world—is the relation 
between labor and capital, asserted W. L. Hichens in a 
paper read before the British Royal Society of Arts. 
An antithesis which is in many respects false has been 
set up between these two great factors in production, 
and the community of interest which is the real founda- 
tion of both has been overlaid by less essential differ- 
ences. 


WitHout Lazpor Capitat A DruG ON THE MARKET 


For without labor capital is a drug on the market, 
and without capital labor is as a watch without its main- 
spring, eta eee : 

Modern industry is impossible without a plentiful 
supply of capital, and the greater the industrial devel- 
epments in any country become the more urgent are the 
demands for increased capital. 

If the world-old cry for nove tabule were realized 
to-day, if by a revolutionary stroke of the pen all capi- 
tal were confiscated and all capitalists were blotted out, 
the next act of the destroyers would necessarily be to 
breed up a new race of capitalists, to offer such induce- 
ments as might be necessary to persuade people to save 
a portion of their income and devote it to schemes of 
future development instead of spending it on the desires 
of the moment. For there is no other source from 
which capital can be derived except savings, and no one 
will save unless he has a sufficient motive. 

True, the sole motive for savings need not be the 
auri sacra fames which economists are wont to extol; 
but it is equally true that unless some financial compen- 
sation is offered for the sacrifice of immediate enjoy- 
ment which is involved, the majority of people will not 
save—the necessary capital will not be forthcoming. 


Eacu ESSENTIAL TO THE OTHER 


Hence antagonism between capital and labor is not of 
primary but of secondary importance, the fundamental 
fact being that each is essential to the other. It is the 
community of interest between capital and labor which 
must always be the basis of industry, and the success 
of any schemes which are based on the suppression of 
the one or the oppression of the other will involve the 
whole industrial edifice in ruin because the foundations 
will have been destroyed. 

But human nature is such that we tend to pursue the 
shadow instead of the substance. We are so busy quar- 
reling as to how we shall cook our hare that we fail to 
catch it; we are so preoccupied with the distribution of 
wealth as between capital and labor that we tend to for- 
get the laws governing its production; we divide up our 
cake before it is made, and are in danger of waking up 
one day to the unpleasant reality that we have elaborate- 
ly arranged for the distribution of something which does 
not exist. 





BALANCING Eacu Factor Aas AGAINST THE OTHER 


I have begun my paper purposely with what may ap- 
pear to many to be a digression, because in considering 
the question of the division of the proceeds of industry 
as between labor and capital, which is the essence of the 
wage problem in industry, it is necessary always to bear 
in mind that this problem cannot be considered in isola- 
tion from that of production—that the one inevitally 
conditions the other, and must be determined in relation 
to it. Most people will, I think, agree that we are in- 
clined to ignore this relationship in practice. 

For, on the one hand, if an increase in wages is op- 
posed by employers they are apt to ignore its effect upon 
the productive capacity of the workers. They do not 
fairly balance the effects produced by discontent, by a 
lowered vitality, by a loss in efficiency, against the more 
obvious economies of a low wage; they do not study 
with the care that it deserves the problem of industrial 
fatigue; indeed, they are sometimes disinclined even to 
allow the problem to be studied for them, because they 
regard it as a new-fangled idea; they do not always 
devote the same care or thought to the efficiency of the 
human machine as to the inanimate machinery of their 
workshops; they do not always realize that we are all 
largely conditioned by our environment, and that it is 
unreasonable to expect the high ideals, the generous 
instincts, the well-balanced mind, which are prime fac- 
tors in developing the best workmanship, to flourish in 
squalid surroundings amidst the deadly monotony of 
grinding poverty. 


How GENERAL WAGE INCREASE May LEAVE WorkKERS 
Worse OFF THAN THEY WERE BEFORE 


The workers, on the other hand, make their demand 
for increased wages with little or no regard to its prob- 
able effect in restricting production. They think vaguely 
that all increases can come out of profits, and do not 
pause to consider what will happen if the profits are 
insufficient for the purpose, as they nearly always are, 
and if the increase must be met, as it nearly always is 
in the long run, by a rise in prices. A general increase 
in wages followed by a general increase in prices leaves 
them no better off than they were before, but rather 
worse off; for not only will the cost of living increase, 
but, what is even more serious for them, consumption 
will be reduced and unemployment will supervene. To 
be really effective an increase in wages must be con- 
ditioned in one or all of three ways: 

1. It must be accompanied by a reduction in profits, 
so that a part of the wealth previously going into the 
pockets of the capitalist may accrue to the worker. But 
this is only permanently possible if the rate of interest 
left to the capitalist is sufficient to attract fresh capital— 
i. €., to encourage saving—for no industry can exist 
without a continuous inflow of fresh capital. 

2. The increase must .be particular, not general; it 
must not extend to all trades and classes of workers. 
An increase in wages really means an increase in rela- 
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tion to somebody else; otherwise it loses its value, for 
if the wages and salaries and profits of everybody were 
all increased proportionately at the same moment no- 
body would be one whit better off than they were be- 
fore. Money is, of course, merely a token, and to mul- 
tiply the number of tokens that each individual possesses 
adds nothing to the realities for which they stand. 

3. Increased wages must be accompanied by increased 
production. This is by far the most important factor in 
insuring a real as opposed to a nominal increase in 
wages. In other words, increased wages must be con- 
ditioned by increased efficiency. It may be that the 
added productivity is brought about by improved me- 
chanical devices—and there is an ever-expanding hori- 
zon before us as we advance along the roads of science 

—or it may be that increased well-being will bring 
greater efficiency in its train. In this case there will be 
some reality behind the token increases, and the result 
will be a permanent gain to the whole community in- 
stead of an artificial inflation of the currency. 

How is it, then, that these important factors tend to 
be ignored when wage increases are considered? For 
that they are ignored is obvious to every observer. De- 
mands for increases of wages are of almost daily oc- 
currence and, commonly enough, they are coupled with 
a claim for reduced hours or reduced prices. Wages 
on the railways have been increased by about £80,000,- 
000 during the past four years, and on the top of that 
the concession of an eight-hour day will add a further 
420,000,000 to the wage bill. Where is the money to 
come from? we ask; but, like jesting Pilate, we do not 
pause for an answer. The next day the public is clam- 


oring for a reduction in railway fares, and the day after 
acquiesces in the addition of millions of pounds a year 


tc the cost of coal. The coal position, indeed, grows in- 
creasingly serious, for coal is the mainstay of our in- 
dustrial prosperity, it is the great asset upon which our 
commercial fabric is based. How, then, do we stand 
in regard to coal? In 1887 we produced 299 tons per 
worker at a wage cost of £52 per head. In 1914 the 
output per worker had fallen to 243 tons, while the 
wage cost had risen to £99. In 1918, during the great 
national crisis, the output had shrunk still further to 
224 tons per worker at a wage cost of £197. 

Again, the concession of a forty-seven-hour week in 
the engineering and shipbuilding industries means, it is 
calculated, an increase of 5 per cent in the cost of the 
finished products. And yet before the ink of the agree- 
ment is dry, before there has been an opportunity to see 
how the new arrangements will work, a demand is raised 
for a forty-four-hour or even a thirty-hour week. 
Surely it is high time that we recovered our sanity and 
recognized that what we are doing can only have the 
effect of injuring those whom we design to help; of 
destroying, not reconstructing, industry. Surely it is 
clear that whatever the solution of the problem of wages 
in industry may be, we shall not reach it along the pres- 
ent road. We are merely revolving in a vicious circle, 
and unless we can make up our minds to cut clear of 
the evil traditions of the past and the profligate timidity 
of the present we shall have a rude awakening. 


Wages, according to political economists from Adam 
Smith’s day onward, are governed by the laws of supply 
and demand, and the price of the necessaries and con- 
veniences of life. “What are the common wages of 
labor,” says Adam Smith, “depends everywhere upon 
the contract usually made between these two parties, 
whose interests are by no means the same. The work- 
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men desire to get as much, the masters to give as 'ittle, 
as possible.” Hence employers have organized them- 
selves into associations, and workers have created trade 
unions, in order that they may have the necessary power 
to enforce their demands. The determining factor in 
each case has been the strength of either side, and the * 
effective criterion of what wages ought to be has been 
the will of the strongest party. If employers are not 
strong enough to withstand a strike, if the workers have 
a sufficient fighting fund, wages are raised; if, on the 
other hand, the workers do not hold out against unem- 
ployment and the specter of starvation, the employers 
enforce their will. Strikes and lock-outs are recognized 
not merely by employers and workers but also by the 
Government, and, indeed, the whole community, as the 
proper method for settling industrial disputes; they are 
sanctioned by public opinion, and no alternative method 
has gained acceptance. 

And yet the theory that the only effective criterion of 
justice is what a man is strong enough to take and to 
hold, that might is right, strikes at the very roots of 
civilized society—indeed, of all social existence and of 
religion. 

Might is the handmaid of right—not its master, and 
this must be true of all human relations, not merely of 
a selected few. 


The claim by Germany that the only criterion of her 
rights in relation to other nations was that she was 
strong enough to take and to keep has led to the great- 
est war in history, and we are living in a fool’s paradise 
if we suppose that a principle which leads to disaster as 
between nations will not have the same results as be- 
tween the rival sections of a single community. 

Indeed, a community presupposes a common purpose, 
which is greater than the rival interests of individual 
groups, and unless the claims of one section are deter- 
mined in the light of the good of the community as a 
whole society becomes a disorganized rabble and is re- 
solved into an aggregation of dens of thieves. 


INDUSTRY ONE OF THE Last STRONGHOLDS OF 
“Kinc Micur” 


Industry is one of the last strongholds of “King 
Might,” and even here his sway is not as unquestioned 
as it was. The State tends to intervene more and more 
and to determine in ever-increasing measure for the 
common good the conditions under which industry shall 
be carried on. This is its legitimate function, and one 
by no means to be confounded with State trading, which 
is indeed inconsistent with the due exercise of impartial 
supervision in industrial matters. 

The development of State trading with which we are 
threatened will, it is to be feared, deal a shrewd blow 
at the authority of the Government as the final arbiter 
cn industrial conditions, for being itself a trader it will 
lose its impartiality, it will become a judge in its own 
cause, and will think as an employer of labor, not as the 
representative of the community. 

But although, as I have said, the State tends to in- 
tervene more and more in industrial matters, and to de- 
termine the conditions under which industry shall be 
carried on, its authority is still effectively disputed in 
the settlement of the wage problem, or, to put it more 
broadly, the problem of the relation between wages and 
profits. And, indeed, so long as both employers and 
workers refuse to recognize the authority of the State, 
and claim that the profits and wages which each side 
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respectively is strong enough to enforce are those to 
which they are entitled—that might is the only criterion 
of right—so long, too, as the general public acquiesce 
in if they do not actively indorse this view, the State can- 
» not assert its rights. Government is obviously impos- 
sible if and in so far as the great majority refuse to be 
governed, and we. can but drift toward the rocks until 
the public consciousness is awakened, remembering the 
while that the longer it is delayed the more rude will 
the awakening be. 

The wage problem in industry, which is the subject 
of this paper, is in essentials simple to grasp; it is, as I 
have said, the problem of the division of the proceeds of 
industry between labor and capital. How are we to in- 
sure that neither the capitalist nor the worker gets too 
large a share of the products of industry? How are we 
to provide that one class of labor does not get too much 
in relation to another? How are we to secure that the 
consumer is not robbed by the exaction of too heavy a 
toll for services rendered? How is the cake of com- 
munal wealth to be divided up fairly among the various 
claimants? The old-fashioned system of a general 
scramble, in which each fought for his own hand and 
the devil took the hindmost, has worked exceedingly 
ill, and even before the war signs of an approaching 
storm were not wanting. To-day everyone recognizes 
that some change is necessary. We talk eloquently of 
co-operation; we put our trust in round-table confer- 
ences and Whitley councils; but neither side is willing 
to surrender a tithe of its so-called rights—the right to 
keep whatever its strength enables it to acquire. No 
tinkering policy of compromise can bolster up this sys- 
tem for long, because it is fundamentally unsound. A 
radical change is inevitable. 

So strong is the feeling of unrest in the industrial 
world to-day that the view is gaining ground that the 
present system cannot be mended and must be ended. 
A cry has been raised that the wage system is a form of 
slavery which should not be tolerated in a free com- 
munity. “Down with wage slavery” is a cry which ap- 
peals to the heart, if not to the head, of many a man 
and woman to-day. The only element of truth in the 
cry is that mankind is condemned to live by the sweat 
of its brow; for nobody can truthfully contend that 
labor has no voice in the determination of wages, the 
conditions of labor, the choice of employment, the es- 
sentials, in fact, of industrial life; its voice is at least 
as effective as any other, and it is absurd to compare 
the condition of the modern wage-earner with that of a 
serf under the feudal system. It would be a mistake, 
however, to ignore the strong opposition that exists to 
“wagery,” and to imagine that it is merely the fantasy 
of disordered brains. Exaggerated it may be, misap- 
plied even, but there must be some real injustice lurking 
unseen in the background to have given strength of late 
to this emotion which the present wage system arouses 
in the minds of many. 


WEAKNEssS Lies 1n Basic MISCONCEPTION 


The root cause of the antagonism, I suggest, lies in 
the fear of capitalist domination. It is the dread lest 
ultimately capital may prove too strong for labor and 
enforce to the uttermost the doctrine by which industry 
is governed that might is right. The war with capital, 
in the minds of these people, is a war to the knife, and 
must be carried to the point of extermination—for there 
can be no compromise given the right of capital—or in- 
deed of labor—to exact whatever it is strong enough to 
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demand. But even assuming—and I for one strongly 
dispute it—that the fear of capitalist domination is jus- 
tified, will the alternative proposals of the syndicalists 
and guild socialists who denounce wage slavery provide 
a practical solution? The guild socialists propose to 
divide the industries of the country into a number of 
water-tight compartments, each of which will be run on 
democratic lines by the workers themselves, while they 
will all be co-ordinated by means of the guild congress. 
There would thus be a number of industrial states with 
wide and independent powers »ut federated for com- 
mon purposes. The members of each guild would be 
paid, not wages but a share of the joint product of their 
labor. The essential feature of the scheme—for I must 
not weary you with details—is that each industry will be 
a monopoly controlled by the workers themselves. 
True, the guild socialist differs from the syndicalist in 
proposing joint committees of consumers’ guilds and 
workers’ guilds, of guild congressmen and members of 
Parliament; but, failing agreement, the power of ulti- 
mate decision is always to rest with the guilds—the 
right to strike is to be their inviolable prerogative. 
Should we not, then, under the guild system, merely 
have changed King Log for King Stork? . Would the 
community be any better off under the regime of such 
a monopoly than it is at present? The competition be- 
tween one manufacturer and another and between labor 
and capital at least has this advantage, that the con- 
sumer reaps the benefit of the lowest possible prices. 


CaNNoT ELIMINATE COMPETITION WITHOUT 
Disastrous, CONSEQUENCES 


Competition is the very life-blood of the modern in- 
dustrial system, and although its absurdities doubtless 
require trimming it cannot be wholly eliminated without 
disastrous results. To substitute for it a series of demo- 
cratic monopolies is to court certain destruction. For 
it will be the workers themselves who determine the 
hours of work, the types of goods to be manufactured, 
the price to be paid. Better, surely, a balance of power 
between labor and capital even, as at present, than the 
domination of one or the other. If the worker is right 
in his dread of the domination of the capitalist, the 
community is surely equally justified in hesitating to 
submit itself to the tender mercies of a number of 
democratic industrial monopolies. 

Thus the attempt to abolish the wage system by the 
methods of syndicalism or guild socialism fails to safe- 
guard the interests of the community as a whole, be- 
cause it implies that each industry will be run in the 
interests of the workers and not of the community. 

Another suggestion, however, which merits careful 
attention has been put forward as the solution of the 
wage problem. It is urged that, since the rivalry be- 
tween capital and labor has led to disastrous conse- 
quences, the true solution lies in marrying the interests 
of the two by means of profit-sharing or copartnership. 
At first sight the proposal is very alluring, for while 
assuring a reasonable wage to the workers and a reason- 
able return to capital as a first charge on the proceeds 
of each industry it secures that the balance shall be 
fairly divided between the two. 

But although the principle of copartnership is doubt- 
less applicable in certain cases, there are, it seems to 
me, certain fatal objections which prevent its general 
adoption. 

(Continued on page 339.) 
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Municipal Ownership as a Threat to the Perma- 


nence of Our Democracy 


Walton Clark Declares It the Public Duty to Conserve the Human Agencies that Have Made 
the Country What It Is, Yet Not Permit Them to Become Its Masters 


I oppose governmental ownership, as I oppose 
complete socialism, because I believe it to be con- 
trary to proper theories of government, and that it 
would injuriously affect the governmental conditions 
that will surround my children and my children’s 
children, declared Walton Clark in an address before 
the Pennsylvania Gas Association. I go no further 
down the generations, because I do not believe a 
socialistic state could survive two generations of 
Americans—if ever Americans be beguiled into ac- 
cepting it. 

I know no new argument against government own- 
ership of utilities, unless each added instance of dis- 
appointed hope following experience be an added 
argument. Such instances are of frequent occur- 
rence. To comment upon them and to trace causes, 
so far as they are local and other than general, would 
exhaust my patience and yours. 

In this paper I discuss municipal ownership of gas 
plants, attempting a philosophic attitude and giving 
little attention to actual experiences. 

Twenty-eight years ago I wrote a paper on mu- 
nicipal ownership of gas plants, taking issue with all 
of its advocates, and more particularly with Pro- 
fessors James and Bemis—at that remote day the 
high priests of the cult. The first paragraph of that 
paper, which, pertinent twenty-eight years ago, seems 
equally pertinent now, reads: 

“The development of the industrial socialistic idea 
in America has naturally found an early expression in 
the advocacy of municipal or State ownership of the 
industries that generally are, and admittedly should 
be, operated as monopolies. Among them the more 
notable are street railroads and electricity supply and 
gas properties. These natural monopolies, because 
of the large investment they represent, the quasi- 
public character of their functions and the number 
of their customers and employees, appear to the con- 
scientious socialist peculiarly fitted to form the thin 
end of the wedge with which he hopes to split our 
industrial system; while the socialistic demagogue 
finds in an exaggeration of their powers, privileges 
and immunities, and of the success attending present 
public ownership, a theme as certain to secure him 
applause, as it appeals to the prejudices of his au- 
ditors.” 

There are conveniences, comforts and protections 
of urban life possible to combined effort, impossible 
to individual effort. Such of these as confer benefits 
impossible of accurate measurement, and of appor- 
tionment of cost in proportion to benefits received, 
or as are of equal benefit to each citizen—each citi- 
zen’s proper use being of immediate interest to all 
citizens, because of the direct influence on the gen- 
eral health and order, such conveniences, comforts 
and protections are ordinarily and properly at the 
general expense and paid for in taxes. Such are po- 
lice and fire protection, sewage facilities and the ad- 
ministration of justice. Other such conveniences, 





comforts and protections, impossible of individual 
provision, conferring benefits that are susceptible of 
accurate apportionment of cost, and utilized by the 
citizen if and when he will, and in quantity as he 
desires, and as are substantially without the factor 
of general benefit from individual use, are ordinarily 
provided by chartered companies and at a price per 
unit of service rendered. Such are the gas supply, 
the electricity supply and the street-car service. This 
division of public-serving effort seems natural and 
proper in a democratic republic. 


Repusiic Erecrep Upon A FOUNDATION OF 
INDUSTRIAL INDIVIDUALISM 


Our republic was erected upon a foundation of in- 
dustrial individualism, the theory being that the Gov- 
ernment should protect all individuals in their equal 
right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness— 
providing, also, and from the general fund, such 
means of health and property protection as it is to 
the direct general interest that each individual should 
employ and enjoy. This protection involves. the in- 
surance of fair dealing between man and man, or be- 
tween man and corporation and such regulation of the 
business of men or groups of men operating under 
special grants to supply a generally used service as 
will insure the continuance of such service, and this 
upon terms fair to user, supplier and State. 

It may be claimed and admitted that when the sav- 
age human inhabitants of any portion of the earth 
first made agreements of mutual protection and for- 
bearance with each other they unwittingly put their 
feet to a trail whose logical farther end would be in 
socialism, as its beginning was in anarchy. Hard the 
choosing between these termini for communities of 
men; and they have chosen neither. 

But, backward, forward, up and down, tracing and 
retracing their way over this trail, mankind has 
moved—as it approached the socialistic end, being, 
at least. so much farther from anarchy—as it ap- 
proached the anarchistic end being, at least, so much 
farther from socialism—and never, so far, except 
temporarily and in isolated groups, reaching either 
terminus, the savagery of anarchy or the industrial 
stagnation and intellectual squalor of socialism. Just 
where on this trail between its undesirable extremi- 
ties society may most advantageously rest is the 
great problem of statesmanship. 

The present governmental conditions in our repub-. 
lic are as good as those of any similarly great country 
of which history bears evidence. With the frank ad- 
mission that we can imagine and perhaps foresee a 
betterment of these conditions, we may insist that 
any change in our governmental condition involving 
an approach toward a condition of industrial social- 
ism or toward anarchy is to be vigorously resisted— 
unless and until it be shown that the benefits to be 
expected—not alone hoped for but confidently ex- 
pected—from such changes are so manifold and 
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manifest that the risk of harm to the general interest 
is slight in comparison, 

Municipalities, purely artificial organizations of 
men, are formed to protect and encourage men in 
the peaceful exercise of their various talents, and 
have no further obvious duty. They should not as- 
sume any added function unless upon proof that it 
cannot be performed by individuals or voluntary as- 
sociations of individuals without harm to the gen- 
eral interest. The assumption by a municipality of 
any such added function that can be performed by 
individuals singly or in association is an interference 
with the natural order that demands a demonstration 
of public advantage for its justification. Therefore, 


the burden of proof is on the advocates of public 
ownership. 


IMPOSSIBLE TO FIND JUSTIFICATION FoR MUNICIPAL 
OwNnersHip oF GAs Properties IN THIS 
CouNTRY 


And efforts have been made to prove—the efforts, 
in some instances, being based upon elaborate studies 
of the effects of municipal ownership where so far 
adopted. 

In 1906 the National Civic Federation created a 
commission for the study of these effects and of their 
influence upon the general welfare. After two years’ 
investigation of the operation of municipally owned 
and of privately owned gas plants, each of the seven 
precommitted advocates of municipal ownership 
among the membership of the commission signed a 
report that did not contain a word of indorsement 
of mun'cipal ownership, even as existing under the 
favoring conditions stated to obtain in Glasgow, Bir- 
mingham and Manchester, and no statement that it 
ever did, ever would or ever could result in good to 
the citizens of these or other towns. 


This report, as a whole, bears evidence of an effort 
to warn the American people against municipal own- 
ership, without using such terms as would prevent 
the precommitted but at the time doubting munici- 
palizers from signing it. It deals with compliments 
to British municipalities; gives reasons why such a 
measure of success as has been claimed to have been 
attained in Great Britain may not be expected in the 
United States; warns of difficulities and dangers ac- 
companying municipal ownership, and recommends 
gece regulation of gress service companies. 

t asserts that governmental, social and political con- 
ditions in Great Britain are favorable to the success 
of municipal ownership ; it makes no record or claim 
of any measure of success and contains no statement 
that similarly favorable conditions, which it states do 
not exist here, would make for success in the United 
States. 

That the theretofore advocates of municipal own- 
ership on this committee came from investigating 
the municipal ownership of gas, electric light and 
street railway industries by the well-governed cities 
of Great Britain, willing to sign a report that does 
not state that municipal ownership of these indus- 
tries anywhere has been in any degree beneficial to 
consumer, citizen, city or state, or anywhere offers 
a success to be emulated or an example to be fol- 
lowed, appears a complete and negative answer to 
the question, “Does the experience in cities that have 
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adopted municipal ownership of public utilities indi- 
cate that other cities might wisely follow their ex- 
ample ?” 

The problem we are considering does not involve 
questions of private gain or individual advancement. 
It does not involve a choice between government 
ownership and ownership by men uncontrolled in. 
eagerness for self and thoughtlessness of the public. 
It does not necessitate a condemnation of our mu- 
nicipal governments or of their members. It is not 
to be determined by temporary local conditions in a 
particular town. Its decision will affect the welfare 
of ourselves and of our descendants. In a serious 
measure the health and happiness of our people, the 
welfare of our nation and the permanence of our 
democracy will be affected by the decision. It in- 
volves a great governmental principle and it should 
be determined upon principle. Its solution requires 
a comparison of character of government which our 
knowledge of human nature and of human govern- 
ments teaches us will be likely to flow from a gov- 
erning body that does not trade with the character 
of government that we are similarly taught may be 
expected from a governing body that does trade. 


NECESSARY THAT GOVERNMENT Not Come Too 
FREQUENTLY IN CONFLICT WITH CITIZEN 
{ 


Democratic government is a man-made institution, 
set up by the majority in an effort to create and main- 
tain such conditions of living as this majority ap- 
proves and desires. It depends for existence on men 
and men-made laws. If it is to continue it must not 
offend the well-meaning among the individuals gov- 
erned. 

It is axiomatic that for its own security govern- 
ment should touch the governed at the fewest pos- 
sible points—that the opportunity for clashes be- 
tween government and governed should be at the 
ininimum. 

The more frequent such clashes the larger the 
number of citizens who listen indulgently to sugges- 
tions of a change in government. Were the gas, elec- 
tric lighting and street railway industries in the 
hands of city officials, who, at best, like other men, 
are fallible, every man, employee or customer with 
# grievance in regard to any one of these services, 
whether his grievance be real or imaginary, would 
come nearer in sympathy with those malcontents 
who are not satisfied with our present form of demo- 
cratic government, and who seek to substitute one of 
the extremes—socialism or anarchy. 

Another threat to the permanence of our democ- 
racy, perhaps more serious than that of the friction 
between government and governed, abides in the sys- 
tem of municipal ownership. It is the threat of the 
tyranny of government employees, whose interest 
is to raise their wages by legislation and at the ex- 
pense of other workers, and whose ability to make 
good their demands by the ballot is out of all propor- 
tion to their numbers. The danger from this class 
interest has become so great in England that states- 
men have seriously considered the advisability of dis- 
franchising municipal employees. The disfranchise- 
ment of any class of citizens in this country is un- 
thinkable. We could never have that measure of 
protection. 

(Continued on page 340.) 
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INCREASING CAPACITY OF Low-PrEessuRE MAINS When His Value Becomes Zero 
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He may be competent, even a genius. But unless 
Poews. Be A.C. TWA osc cece ccs 829 he has his heart in your work his value is little. 

You must have his good-will and spirit of push 
together. He must feel that your interests are his 
interests, that his interests in your work are your 


CapITAL THERE Must BE—AND CaPITALISTs ; ELSE interests. 
Tuere Can Be No Work For Lasor To PEr- You have sacrificed a factor of paramount value 
pon 339 +«if you have chilled your employee’s interest in your 


work; have of your own doing minimized his effec- 
tiveness to the zero point. 

Inadequate compensation over a protracted period 
will chill any man’s interest in his work, will make 
MANENCE OF Our Democracy ............. 335 of areal genius a mere drudge; particularly so when 
he gets to feel that, in so far as his prospects of 
forging ahead in his present connection are con- 
cerned, he is up against a stone wall. 

You may, however, pay him as well as he can ex- 

pect—overpay him—yet not have assurance that you 
have his heart in your work. 
News oF THE Gas INDUSTRY ...........-.-000+% 344 Harass him by picayune interferences and limita- 
tions. Hamper him in his work by obtruding your 
own notions with a total ignorance of his particular 
problems. 

Make him feel that he is not alone working against 
outside obstacles, competition, etc., but has to fight 
even within his own organization to properly dis- 
Construction Notes ....... Page 17 of Adv. Section charge his task. 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP AS A THREAT TO THE PER- 
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In short, let him feel that if he does his job well 
it will be in spite of rather than because of your at- 
titude, and you can rest assured you have adopted a 
certain means indeed of getting his heart out of the job. 

Inadequate compensation, unjustifiable interfer- 
ence and restrictions are discouragements not infre- 
quently met with by men who would like to give all 
they have. And if the employer could have that 
which the employee can give he would profit im- 
measurably. 

The oddity is that so many employers seem to neg- 
lect no possible means by which the conscientious 
employee’s co-operative instinct may be chilled; to 
feel, rather, that since they have him there in the 
body they will profit in reaping the fruits of all the 
ability he may be possessed of—this possibly on the 
assumption that the employee’s sense of honesty will 
compel him to give all he has. 

Whatever his own intentions or desires, no em- 
ployee can give all he has unless his heart is in the 
task. He cannot fight two battles continually—that 
against those presumably with him and that against 
those openly opposed to him—at the same time and 
cherish overhigh hopes of winning. 





A Point Worth Considering 


“It is axiomatic,” declared Walton Clark in his 
paper before the Pennsylvania Gas Association, 
which is printed in part elsewhere in this issue, “that 
for its own security government should touch the 
governed at the fewest possible points. 

“Were the gas, electric lighting and street railway 
industries in the hands of public officials, who, at 
best, like other men, are fallible, every man, employee 
or customer with a grievance in regard to any one of 
these services, whether his grievance be real or imag- 
inary, would come nearer in sympathy with those 
malcontents who are not satisfied with our present 
form of democratic government and who seek to sub- 
stitute one of the extremes—socialism or anarchy.” 

Which is very true. 

Gas men without number, being on the other side 
of the fence, hence not fully capable of comprehend- 
ing, have been amazed at a degree of wrathfulness 
apparently mild-tempered consumers have managed 
to work themselves up to over what have seemed to 
the gas men very slight provocations. 

It is only by a finely balanced system of averages 
that it is possible for any company to render the serv- 
ice it does to a large number of consumers, few of 
whom pay in the course of a year a sum of money 
sufficient to pay the expense of a service car and its 
accompanying employees for onefull day. Yet with 
any consumer the gas company stands liable to give 
this much time in service, and in some cases more, 


and besides make and supply the gas and maintain a 
meter on his premises. 
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Quite often the averages unbalance. Then, truly, 
there is a fertile field for discord. 

No governmentally operated utility could hope to 
approach the private undertaking in effectiveness in 
smoothing away this discord. 


There is a tendency on the part of public em- 
ployees to feel a certain degree of autocratic power, 
even the smallest. There is, on the contrary, with 
the employee of the private undertaking, even the 
smallest and the crudest, a disposition to win his 
point by suavity and diplomacy. 

Every odor of gas in a cellar does not indicate a 
danger factor or a source of explosion. To the mind 
of the layman it generally does, however; and when 
the service cart is tardy in answering his call the 
utility seems coldly callous to the safety of him and 
his family. 

When John Jones’ pipe freezes it is probable that 
weather conditions are such that a good many of his 
neighbors have been likewise afflicted. If the gas 
company, private or municipal, paid enough men all 
through the year to handle promptly all the calls 
those few especially cold days bring, the cost of gas 
would be so high to John that he could not possibly 
use it. 

But John doesn’t reason such considerations out. 
His mind is occupied with stocks and bonds or cigar 
making or bread baking. And John’s blood boils as 
his stomach chills. What John would like to do to 
the gas company and all connected with it is con- 
siderably opposed to what the law will permit. 

It is the accumulation of little troubles, annoyances 
rather than real hurts, that causes the overthrow of 
governments. Peoples’ rages do not frequently 
durate to the danger point because of some big out- 
rage now and then. But it takes a strong will to 
exist year after year with government apparently 
stepping on one’s toes every minute of the day with- 
cut rebellious thoughts, a harassed desire to have 


things changed, entering into one’s mind to tempt 
him to madness. 





Imitating Gas Lighting 

Gas men have been bending every effort to de- 
velop a self-lighting gas lamp that will be as hard to 
find in the dark as an electric light, while at the 
same time the electric man has been trying to dis- 
cover some satisfactory way to make electric lights 
and switches as easy to find in the dark as a self- 
lighting gas burner operated by a pilot light. 
ple never seem to be satisfied. 

Apparently the gas man has not realized his ad- 
vantage to the extent that electric men have. Even 
people entirely outside the electric light and gas field 
have realized the shortcomings of electric lighting. 
Perhaps this has been due to these people falling 
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cver chairs, tables and other furniture in an effort to 
find the electric light switches. 


The first full-page advertisement to appear for lo- 
caters of electric lights and switches is that of the 
manufacturer of watches. 


On page 120 of the March 15, 1919, issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post we find an illustrated full- 
page advertisement that brings out a shortcoming of 
electric lighting more forcefully than they have been 
brought out in public in many years. By making 
very slight changes in the copy we have a selling 
talk for pilot burner gas lamps. The following is the 
copy with the changes made. The only words 
changed are those in italic: 

YOUR HOME NEEDS LIGHTHOUSES, TOO. 


“In a darkened room you are like a sailor close in towards 
a rocky and wind-swept shore—you need a lighthouse to show 
you where to go and what to avoid. 


“The pilot burner is the little light that guides you right— 
the luminous flame of the burner gives a cheery, definite glow 
like the hands and numerals of the famous Ingersoll radiolite 
watch 


“Then think how hard it is to find the electric light chain 
in the dark—the pilot burner gas lamp with its constant glow, 
gives you shin insurance for years.” 


When the shortcomings of electric lighting are 
considered serious enough so that a concern like 
Robert H. Ingersoll & Bros. considers it is warranted 
in using full pages in the highest priced medium in 
the country to market a little device that will make 
the location of the electric lights and switches as 
visible in the dark as is the case with pilot burner 
gas lamps, gas men certainly ought not to feel pessi- 
mistic about that which they are selling. 


All that is necessary is to use a pilot burner that 
won't go out. Invisibility is not a necessary require- 
ment. There may be some uses where it would be 
advantageous, but even this is doubtful. 


The mere fact that a concern with so remarkable 
a merchandising ability as the manufacturers of the 
Ingersoll watch is marketing devices to make elec- 
tric lights and switches visible in the dark demon- 
strates that there is a great demand for exactly the 
same effect that is secured with the gas lamp 
equipped with a pilot burner. 


This very advertisement in the Saturday Evening 
Post can be used as an argument for using gas burn- 
crs equipped with pilot lamps. People who use such 
lamps get better light and all the convenience they 
would secure from electric lamps even after they had 
purchased the locaters from the Ingersoll company. 
Anyhow, the advertising of these products is going 
to work out to the advantage of the gas companies 
and gas lamp companies, provided the effect pro- 
duced is followed up with a sufficient amount of energy 
and intelligence. 
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Capital There Must Be—and Capitalists; Else 
There Can Be No More Work for Labor 
to Perform 


(Continued from page 334.) 
DIFFICULTIES IN THE Way oF COPARTNERSHIP 


In the first place, if it is to succeed, the capital em- 
ployed must be nigh in relation to the wages. If, for ex- 
ample, to assume an extreme case, the capital in any 
given business were £1,000 and the wages £100,000, it 
is obvious that, without gross profiteering, the share in 
the surplus profits accruing to labor would be insig- 
nificant. If, on the other hand, the capital were £100,- 
000 amd the wages only £1,000, the prospects of a sub- 
stantial dividend to labor would be rosy. 

In the second place, there would be glaring inequali- 
ties amounting to injustice as between one business and 
another. A collier working on a right mine would re- 
ceive far more than his fellow worker on a poor mine, 
although the type of work done by each and the hours 
of labor might be exactly the same. This would cause 
a rankling sense of injustice, and in the end probably 
men would pay a premium to work on the rich mine, 
just as the porters and head waiters at big hotels are 
said to pay a premium in consideration of the tips that 
they expect to receive. 

It is really unreasonable to expect that a worker 
in a struggling concern should be paid less than one 
engaged by a rich firm, and in actual practice I sus- 
pect that it would be found necessary for the less 
successful firms to guarantee a bonus equivalent to 
the share of the profits accruing to the workers in 
the more prosperous ventures. Otherwise a firm 
which had met with reverses would find that it could 
only attract the least efficient workers at a time when 
efficiency was most needed to save it; or it might 
even find that it was unable to obtain the necessary 
labor. 

It would be easy to multiply the practical diffi- 
culties that would arise if copartnership were adopted 
on a wide scale, but I will confine myself to one fur- 
ther point the importance of which cannot be ignored. 
The tendency of modern industry is toward big or- 
ganizations, and this applies to the world of labor 
just as much as to capital. No doubt this movement 
has its drawbacks, but it promises even greater co” .- 
pensations in the direction of heightened effici-ncy, 
economy of production and the greater stabi":zation 
of employment. 


Bic CoMBINATIONS AN ADVANTAGE TO LABOR 


On the side of labor big combinations are an ad- 
vantage, not merely because they strengthen the bar- 
gaining power of the workers but also because they 
break up the water-tight compartments into which 
many small trades have drifted. Interchangeability 
of labor is an essential of modern industry, for, owing 
to the changes in methods of manufacture which new 
mechanical inventions are daily introducing, work 
cannot be sterotyped in the hands of any given trade. 
The workers must be ready to change their methods 
and even their trades if we are to secure economy of 
production. Consequently, the demarcation disputes 
which have always been one of the bugbears of in- 
dustry will tend to increase as our methods improve, 
unless there is more elasticity as between one trade 
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and another. It is really absurd that one trade should 
claim the privilege of punching a hole ‘in a ship’s 
plate while the prerogative of drilling a hole in the 
same plate belongs to another trade. This inter- 
changeability can best be secured by broadening the 
basis of trade unions. 

Similarly trusts and cartels, provided they are 
properly controlled, will play a greater part in se- 
curing increased efficiency and cheaper production. 


RisK OF THE COMMUNITY BEING EXPLOITED 


If, then, the organizations of labor and capital ex- 
pand, and in some industries become all-embracing, 
there is a real risk that under a copartnership scheme 
the community may be exploited. If, for example, 
the coal miners and the coal owners were to form 
one big copartnership organization, the interests of 
both might be satisfied; but the general public would 
suffer. In fact, fundamentally the same objection ap- 
plies to copartnership as to the guild system or syn- 
dicalism, namely: that it assumes that industries are 
to be run primarily in the interest of those engaged 
in them, and not in the interest of the whole com- 
munity. 


SATISFACTORY SCHEME CANNOT Be DeEvISED TO 
ELIMINATE Wace SYSTEM 


I do not believe, therefore, that any satisfactory 
scheme can be devised for eliminating the wage sys- 
tem, save in exceptional cases which are of small 
moment in the consideration of the problem. If, 
then, there is no alternative to the wage system, what 
can be done to remove the objections that are 
brought against it? I do not propose to discuss here 
the relative merits of time rates, piece-work rates 
and premium bonuses, partly because I should make 
too great a demand on your patience and partly be- 
cause none of them can solve the fundamental ob- 
jection which is brought against the wage system— 
I mean, the fear of capitalist domination. So long 
as industry is organized on the principle that the 
criterion of what either capital or labor are entitled 
to have is what their strength enables them to ac- 
quire, so long as the keynote of industry is that might 
is right, each side will naturally fear domination by 
the other. 


ALL WAGES A QUESTION OF RELATION 


But the domination of either, or both, would be a 
disaster to the community as a whole, just as the present 
rivalry between the two opposing forces is a disaster. 
The mistake lies in isolating the interests of all three— 
capital, labor, the community ; in the selfishness, to use 
a plain term, which causes both capital and labor to 
organize in their own interest against each other and 
against the community; in the false ideal which en- 
thrones King Might and banishes Justice. Clearly both 
capital and labor are as necessary to the corporate 
existence of a community as are the head and hands 
to the human body. Each has its separate function to 
fulfill, and each is entitled to its reward. But both 
work for a greater whole, and neither may claim to 
dictate what their reward shall be. The community, 
through its chosen representatives, should exercise its 
right to regulate the demands of both and, unless an- 
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archy is to ensue, both must be prepared to accept 
loyally the verdict of the constituted authority. All 
wages are a question of relation. What matter is, how 
much a carpenter, for example, earns in relation to a 
boiler-maker, a school teacher or a parson; how much 
of the general wealth of a capitalist gets in relation to 
a man whose only assets are his brains and his hands. 


ULTIMATELY ALL INDUSTRIAL QUESTIONS RESOLVE 
THEMSELVES INTO MorAL QUESTIONS 


The demands, therefore, of the wage-earners in each 
trade and each industry cannot be settled in isolation 
from each other, or independently of the claims of cap- 
ital. For an increase of wage in one trade involves an 
increase in others, and in time these increases react 
on capital, which requires a higher rate of interest. 
While, therefore the organizations of employers and 
employed in each industry should be responsible in the 
first instance for negotiating all wages problems, the 
Government should exercise the right of reviewing all 
decisions from the wider standpoint of the general in- 
terest, and should regulate both the profits of capital 
and the wages of labor in order that a due proportion 
may be observed. Governments exist primarily in 
order to do justice as between one individual and an- 
other, between one section of the community and an- 
other. ‘They have surrendered this duty in the past, 
so far as industry is concerned, owing to the false 
teachings of political economists, who succeeded in 
substituting the laws of supply and demand, and of 
unrestricted competition, for the moral code. But ul- 
timately all industrial questions, as well as all the 
other questions affecting human relations, resolve 
themselves into moral problems, and how far we suc- 
ceed in solving these questions depends on the de- 
gree of moral consciousness to which the community 
has attained. 

Failure, therefore, to solve our industrial problems 
implies a moral failure on our awn part, and it is as 
well to recognize it frankly and to realize that the 
most profound and exhaustive research will never 
find a substitute for the moral code which is the 
mainspring of all human societies. The words “Seek 
ye first the kingdom of God, and all these things shall 
be added unto you” have become a commonplace of 
literature, and are probably indorsed in church on 
Sundays by innumerable congregations as sound doc- 


trine, but inapplicable to the affairs of every-day 
business life. 









Municipal Ownership as a Threat to the Perma- 
nence of our Democracy 


(Continued from page 336.) 
CHANGING OvER FROM BEING SERVED TO SERVING 


In New York City are about 100,000 city employ- 
ees. If there were added to this great force the men 
necessary to operate the street railway, gas and elec- 
tric lighting services of the city the number would 
be increased to about 150,000. If, as is often assert- 
ed, each voter who has a personal interest at stake 
can control at least one vote besides his own, a meas- 
ure apparently antagonistic to the immediate interest 
of the city employees would meet the interested op- 
position of some 300,000 voters, while a measure in 
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their special interest would be supported by an equal 
number. Those acquainted with the political history 
of our cities will concede that this is no mere theo- 
rizing. Against this force, organized in the interest 
of a class, the other voters would have little chance. 
They would find themselves beneath the tyranny of 
a democracy, which is no less galling to the indi- 
vidual oppressed and no less detrimental to the wel- 
fare of the state than are other tyrannies. 

It is asserted by municipalizers that adding trad- 
ing to government functions will increase the public 
interest in municipal government and attract abler 
and better men to governing positions. 

Since the beginning of history able and good men 
have sought to exercise the function of government. 
‘The determination and maintenance of justice and 
the making and interpretation of law are universally 
recognized as being worthy of the ability of the most 
able men, and the effect on the character of the indi- 
vidual member of the governing body is recognized 
as elevating. It is admitted that even inferior men 
elected to governing positions and having only honor 
and reputation to gain by the proper performance of 
their duties genera'ly rise to the dignity of their po- 
sition and perform their duties with zeal and in- 
tegrity. 

How the function of government stands in the 
minds of people is shown by the relative position it 
occupies in countries in which caste is recognized, 
as in Great Britain. The governing body is univer- 
sally the highest class; then comes, cellinatily, the 
military, the ecclesiastical, and, finally, the trading 
body. This is truly significant of the effect of adding 
trading to the duties of a governing position. 

Statesmanship is necessary to success in our gov- 
erning bodies; ability to trade is necessary to suc- 
cess in trading operations. Rarely are the two quali- 
ties found highly developed in one person. We must 
have statesmanship in our rulers—the ability to gov- 
ern and protect the community, the ability to recog- 
nize justice, and the courage and wisdom to do jus- 
tice. These qualities are essential to the protection 
of our highest interests. If we are handicapped in 
our efforts after these qualities by the necessity of 
finding them combined with an ability to successfully 
manufacture and trade, or to direct manufacturing 
and trading, the possible character of our men in pub- 
lic office is certain to deteriorate. 


A Goop Governor Not Usuatiy a Goop TRADER 


Certain it is that, above all things else, the people 
desire wisdom and purity in their governors. To in- 
sure these qualities in their governors they must not 
only elect the best men possible to governing posi- 
tions, but they must limit the number of their re- 
sponsibilities and reduce, as far as possible, the op- 
portunity and the temptation to such men, when 
elected, to better their financial, political or social 
condition at the expense of their own honor and of 
the welfare of their fellow men. To give these men 
the continuous command of the employment of many 
men and the making of many contracts is to subject 
them to continuous temptations in two directions: 

First—Through the opportunity to build a political 
machine, with the city employees as a basis, to per- 
petuate themselves or their friends or their policies. 
‘This evil now exists to a degree in American mu- 
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vicipalities, with the present and necessary employ- 
ees as a basis. Much greater the opportunity and 
more disastrous the effect if the many gas, electrical 
and street railway employees were added to the num- 
ber of present city employees. 

Second—It gives these governing officials much 
greater opportunity than otherwise exists to favor 
contractors, with the expectation of financial or po- 
litical advantage to themselves. Under such circum- 
stances baser men will offer themselves as candidates 
for position. Men of the first class, indisposed to 
compete for office where there are opportunities for 
corruption, and where they would be subject to vili- 
fication and the suggestion of improper motives, will 
be reluctant to offer. themselves as candidates. It is 
guite possible that men of high type will offer them- 
selves for office under any system, when there are 
crying evils to correct, whether represented by so- 
called “grafting,” by wastefulness or by injustice in 
administration. But such men will do it unwillingly, 
at a personal sacrifice, and determined that the sac- 
rifice shall be terminated at the earliest moment. All 
this is human nature—we may not doubt it. And 
there is little hope that such men, unacquainted with 
the intricacies of generating, advertising, selling and 
distributing commodities, will be able to detect and 
correct wasteful methods, or to prevent the “graft- 
ing” that may be represented by the employment of 
unnecessary or incompetent men, or the use of un- 
necessary or inferior material. 

A good governor, whom the community would 
desire to continue in office, would not use the voting 
power of the municipal employees to perpetuate 
himself. A corrupt governor, whom the good citi- 
zens would desire to be rid of, would use this power 
for his own perpetuation, and no civil service system 
so far in practice could protect the community 
against this baleful influence. 


DIFFICULTY OF TEACHING THE OLD Doc New Tricxs 


I do not overlook the fact that under the present 
American system of individualism there are, at inter- 
vals, franchise renewals and lighting contracts that 
may afford temptation and opportunity for black- 
mail and corruption. These are not continuous. 
They are exceptional and, being infrequent, they at- 
tract attention. The press discusses them. There 
are comparisons of prices and terms, conditions in 
other cities are quoted, public interest is awakened, 
and betrayal of trust is difficult and dangerous. In 
comparison with the opportunities offered by the con- 
tinuous operation of a public utility these franchise 
and public lighting contracts are insignificant. 

A man who has been in business long enough to 
accumulate the competence he must accumulate be- 
fore he can afford to give liberally of his time to mu- 
nicipal affairs (as aldermen in Great Britain are said 
to give to the management of municipalized indus- 
tries) is too old to learn a new business. The compli- 
cated and highly technical electrical, physical and 
chemical processes of the lighting and transportation 
industries, with their competitive conditions and com- 
mercial problems, requiring specially trained men for 
their efficient and beneficial operation, are beyond the 
skill and understanding of a man otherwise trained, 
and any attempt on his part to interfere in the con- 
duct of such industries is certain to end in confusion. 
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It is not possible that men of middle age, grown up 
in trade or in the so-called learned professions, should 
be enabled by the mere grace of good intentions and 
election to office, wisely to advise in the conduct of 
such intricate industries as we are considering. Sit 
as members of a committee and hear reports they 
cannot intelligently criticize—yes; assent to the very 
simple and infrequent financing of a municipal loan 
—yes; but be of value in the actual conduct of such 
industries—no ; find occupation in them for days in a 
week—-no; unless in dogging the manager, embar- 
rassing the administration and generally confusing 
counsels. There is nothing in all this to attract able 
and successful men. A man of the first class will 
not knowingly put himself in such a position. He 
can find scope for his activities in a field with which 
he is familiar, in which he can exercise his faculties 
without risk of disaster to his fellow citizens’ interest, 
and his pride will not permit him to enter another. 


GOVERNING Bopy Not PERFORMING TO MAxIMUM 
EFFICIENCY 


There is evidence enough in the governing of 
American cities—and, indeed, in the governing of 
British cities—that the governing body is not per- 
forming with maximum efficiency the duties we all 
agree belong to it and can be performed under our 
present system by it only. There is scope and trou- 
ble enough for the best in the policing and sanitation 
and other governmental! problems of our cities. 

From this I reason that we may expect better gov- 
ernment from our governors if we do not complicate 
their duties with industrial and commercial obliga- 
tions. 


These statements are entirely consistent with what 
Professor Goodnow writes in his essay, “The British 
Municipality,” with reference to the character of the 
committees which manage the various branches of 


tne municipal industrial undertakings. There is, as 
Professor Goodnow points out, a lure to such work in 
England that does not obtain in America. Member- 
ship in the municipal councils is one of the very few 
roads by which a man who has been prosperous in a 
commercial enterprise can lift himself from a lower 
to a higher class socially. This possibility offers a 
temptation to his ambition; and many men will, 
under this temptation and urged thereto by socially 
ambitious members of their families, consent to un- 
dertake the management of a municipal trading op- 
eration—the responsibility for the conduct of a busi- 
ness entirely foreign to their experience. 

Even when men of good class can be tempted by 
ambitions—which, fortunately, do not exist in this 
country—to undertake work with which they are not 
familiar, the result must be deplorable. 


RELATION OF RATES To PossIBILIty oF MUNICIPAL 
OwNERSHIP 


So I think that whether in our inquiry we reason 
from the principles that we know govern men in 
their actions to what results can be expected from 
adding to the inevitable duties of councilmen the 
oversight of municipally owned industries — or 
whether we, as did the National Civic Federation 
Commission, reason from individual and specific ex- 
perience to a generalization—the result is the same: 
municipal ownership stands condemned. 
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But municipal ownership, with all its shortcom- 
ings, will come unless public utility corporations are 
permitted to charge for their wares enough to return 
their operating expenses and taxes and so much for 
profit.as will insure their ability to attract new capi- 
tal to the enterprise as needed for improvement and 
extensions of service. The people need the service 
now given by the public utility companies. As towns 
grow and populations increase and processes change, 
capital must be had for extensions and improvements 
of plant, or all the citizens must have poor service 
and some of the citizens must have no service. This 
would not long be endured. In the vain hope of bet- 
tering conditions municipalization would follow; and 
municipalization would bring its customary train of 
misfortunes to the people. Thus, in reality, the 
choice is between so arranging that the utility com- 
panies may earn such reasonable profits as are neces- 
sary to attract investment, and submitting to mu- 
nicipal ownership with all its amply proven ills. 

This brings us to the threshold of the utility com- 
missions, upon whom the States of the American 
Union generally have laid the burden of requiring 
frori public utility corporations such conditions of 
service and price as will insure the continuance of 
service and the maintenance of justice between sup- 
plier and supplied. 


Upon this particular point I am speaking of public 
utility corporations in general. There may be public 
utility corporations—meeting a public necessity—so 
unfortunately circumstanced as to be unable, at any 
price for service, to earn enough profit to continue 
to attract investment. Such a case would be excep- 
tional and require exceptional treatment. Even in 
such exceptional case, if any arise, a way could be 
found, and should be found, to maintain the public 
service with justice and without bringing upon the 
industry the paralyzing effect of government opera- 
tion. 


Tue CREED OF AN ANTI-MUNICIPALIZER 


I conclude my fragmentary writing as the individ- 
ualists on the National Civic Federation Commission 
concluded their very elaborate discussion of this 
question. 

Finally, we who stand in opposition to municipal 
ownership, speaking, we believe, for all individual- 
ists, arraign the arrogance of many municipalizers in 
assuming that they exclusively occupy the field of 
reform in dealing with the problems concerned, and 
that they are the sole promoters of measures of eco- 
nomic improvement in municipal affairs. We assert 
that the opponents of municipal ownership and op- 
eration are firm and consistent supporters of justice, 
and are the class seeking the public welfare intelli- 
gently and in accordance with American principles. 
On this point we do not yield to any body of men. 
We seek, as a first principle, té insure to every man 
his own. In doing so, and in endeavoring to protect 
the public against oppression and error, we find it 
our duty to demonstrate the errors in the schemes 
of municipalizers and socialists and to warn against 
the oppression that they threaten. We are resisting 
efforts to put burdens on the backs of the American 
people. We cannot remain silent while the attempt 
1s made to thrust costly and impracticable projects 
upon customers of public service corporations and 
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upon the public at large. We know the truth will 
out. We are confident that ultimately the American 
people must appreciate at their value the unsound- 
ness of the arguments of the municipal socialists. 

We individualists are not seeking to lead the peo- 
ple in strange paths; our aim is to keep them in the 
paths they have heretofore trod, paths well known 
along which the American people have marched to 
heights of prosperity and civic development not 
known heretofore to the civilized world. Along 
these paths have been stumbling blocks. Our op- 
ponents are endeavoring to persuade us the sole re- 
sponsibility for these stumbling blocks rests upon 
our public service system, to be remedied only by a 
change of system. This we deny. 


We are patiently studying the ways of justice. 
Municipalizers advocate experimenting, at enormous 
cost, with public funds, with the principles of liberty 
and with the institutions of our country. In this we 
stoutly refuse to take part. We are conservatives in 
believing that it is better to adhere to old and tried 
methods based on our accepted national principles; 
but radicals in the determination to discover, and 
sternly to rebuke and to rectify any injustice which 
may have been developed by the present system. 
We maintain that, in this policy, which is not the 
policy of laissez faire, we are guided by the ripest 
wisdom of the present time, and of all time, and that 
we are conserving the causes of American develop- 
ment. 

Our country has been developed upon the theory 
that the individual is the unit, and that to permit to 
the individual the greatest possible freedom, provid- 
ing coincidently against his abuse of this freedom, 
is to insure to the nation the greatest possible good. 
When the task was the conquest of prairie and forest, 
its accomplishment was within the power of indi- 
vidual effort. How well it was accomplished the 
wondering world knows. The result is not alone 
nor best seen in millions of comfortable homes, hun- 
dreds of millions’ annual value of exportable prod- 
ucts of plow, pick, loom and furnace; the highest 
product of this individual and family effort, this suc- 
cessful struggle of man and woman with the forces 
of nature, is what is known, admired and feared as 
the American character of which the very essence is 
individualism—initiative and aggressive. 

Following the conquest of prairie and forest came 
the necessity of moving vast quantities of grain and 
cattle to points of consumption and export. Coinci- 
dently came the invention of the steam railroad. The 
power of initiative and the spirit of adventure devel- 
oped in the struggle of our predecessors against the 
wilderness, led them and their successors to under- 
take transportation tasks soon found to be beyond 
the power of single man. As they, in the first years 
of struggle for a home, had joined with their neigh- 
bors for the house raising or other occasional task 
beyond the physical resources of the individual, their 
successors joined in incorporated companies for the 
accomplishment of ends beyond the financial re- 
sources of the individual. Coincidently with a rail- 
road development, unparalleled in countries where 
individualism has been less pronounced, came the 
wonderful growth of America’s cities. With this 
growth has come the necessity of certain public serv- 
ice work—-water supply, lighting and transportation ; 
work done for a price, and, to the American mind, a 
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proper field for individual effort. Again comes the 
company, a voluntary association of individuals, to 
accomplish what is beyond the power of one, as in 
the old house-raising days. As it has always been 
the function and duty of government to insure that 
individuals shall deal justly with their fellows, it is 
now the function and duty of government to protect 
the governed against injustice on the part of these 
associations of individuals working under the name 
of public service companies. Any government that 
is too feeble or too corrupt to control with justice 
the conduct of a public service company has little 
prospect of being able itself to supply such public 
service with efficiency and justice. Our duty is to 
elect to office men who have the intelligence and in- 
tegrity to govern efficiently, honestly and justly ; men 
who can and will curb the unjust aggressiveness of 
the individual or of the voluntary association of in- 
dividuals, and who can and will compel each to bear 
its share of the burdens of government and give in 
price, service or otherwise a proper consideration for 
special privileges enjoyed. Our nation is what she is 
industrially and commercially and in world politics 
because of the American character, developed by the 
most absolute individualism, and because of the 
American company, developed under a government 
that governed but did not trade. Our duty is to con- 
serve the human agencies that have made our coun- 
try what it is—the adventurous individual and volun- 
tary associat‘on—but not to let them be our masters. 
Th's is the confession of faith of the anti-municipal- 
izer—the anti-socialist. 





Mines Producing Low-Sulphur Coal in the 
Central District 

Bulletin No. 23. Flexible board backs, 6 x 9 in. Prepared 

under co-operative agreement between the Illinois State Geo- 

logical Survey Division, the Engineering Experiment Station 

of the University of Illinois and the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


Author, Gilbert H. Cady. Obtainable from State Geological 
Survey Division, Urbana, IIL. 


The sulphur content of a coal is a conditioning factor 
that has an important bearing on its use in the manu- 
facture of water gas and retort coal gas. This is es- 
pecially true in the case of coals from Illinois, Indiana 
and western Kentucky, as most of the coal from these 
three fields have a sulphur content that renders them 
unsuitable for gas manufacture with the purifying fa- 
cilities now installed. In fact, certain gas manufac- 
turers are inclined to the opinion that none of the coals 
from these fields has a sufficiently low sulphur content 
to make it suitable for the manufacture of city gas. 

Between some of the Illinois, Indiana and western 
Kentucky coals and the Eastern gas coals there is ac- 
tually very little difference in sulphur content. 


The contents include: Low-sulphur coal in city-gas 
manufacture and low-sulphur coal in Illinois, Indiana 
and western Kentucky. List of tables given as follows: 
(1) Analyses of Eastern gas coals and low-sulphur 
coals from Illinois, Indiana and western Kentucky; (2) 
sulphur content of several Illinois coals, as determined 
by analyses of face and of car samples; (3) list of mines 
in Illinois, Indiana and western Kentucky probably ca- 
pable of producing coal with less than 1.25 per cent sul- 
phur, and (4) source of the analytical data concerning 
the sulphur content of central district coals. 
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Oklahoma Company Issues 
$2,500,000 Gold Notes 

A syndicate headed by H. M. 
Byllesby & Company, Inc., and Bon- 
bright & Company, Inc., reports a 
heavy oversubscription of the offer- 
ing of $2,500,000 Oklahoma Gas & 
Electric Company one year 7 per 
cent gold notes. The notes were of- 
fered Apr. 2 and purchased imme- 
diately by investors. Proceeds of 
the notes, which are dated Apr. 1, 
1919, and offered at 99% and in- 


terest, will be used principally for 


the retirement of the present issue 
of $2,500,000 two-year 6 per cent 
notes due June 15, 1919. Net earn- 
ings for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1918, were $821,404. Annual 
charges on bonds, notes and division- 
al preferred stock were $290,879, 
leaving a balance of $530,525, or 
more than three times the interest 
charges on the new issue of notes. 

The company, which serves a 
population of 176,000 in the State 
of Oklahoma, including the im- 
portant cities of Oklahoma City, 
Muskogee, Sapulpa, Drumright, Enid 
and El Reno, has enjoyed a rapid 
growth. 


San Diego Company Files Ap- 
plication for Bond Issue 

The San Diego (Cal.) Consoli- 
dated Gas & Electric Company has 
applied to the Railroad Commission 
for authority to issue $107,000 face 
value of its first mortgage 5 per cent 
gold bonds, and $325,000 par value 
of its preferred stock. The company 
expects to get better than 82 for its 
bonds and figures to sell its preferred 
stock at par and accrued dividends. 
The bond and stock issue is desired 


for the purpose of covering uncap- 
italized construction expenditures 


from June 30, 1918, to Feb. 28, 1919, 
and estimated construction expendi- 
tures from Feb. 28, 1919, to June 30, 
1920, and also for the purpose of 
enabling the company to capitalize 
the difference between its present 
working capital, $433,000, and the 
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amount previously capitalized, $300,- 
000. 


Blackstone Valley Company 
Files Certificate Increasing 
Capital Stock 


According to a certificate filed at 
the office of the Secretary of State 
the Blackstone Valley Gas & Elec- 
tric Company of Pawtucket, R. I., 
proposes to imcrease its capital 
stock from $4,000,000 to $5,000,000. 
An amendment to the company’s 
charter providing for the increase 
was authorized at a recent meet- 
ing of the corporation. 

The purpose of increased cap- 
italization is issuance of $1,000,000 
first and general mortgage bonds 
and $288,750 common stock sold at 
par, proceeds from which will be 
applied to retirement of $750,000 
notes, due April 1, 1919, and $530,- 
000 of floating debt incurred in 
making needed additions and exten- 
sions to care for increased busi- 
ness. 


Brandon Gas Plant to Be 
Closed July 1 


The Brandon gas plant, at Bran- 
don, Wis., will be discontinued after 
July 1, 1919, as a result of the voters’ 
decision at the election April 1. Be- 
cause the village now receives elec- 
tricity from the plant at Fairwater, 
eighty-nine voters of Brandon voted 
to discontinue the gas plant. There 
were fifty-nine votes for continuing 
the plant. 


2,000,000-Foot Gas Well Near 
San Antonio 


A gas well of an estimated ca- 
pacity of 2,000,000 ft. a day was 
brought in on Gas Ridge, five miles 
west of Kelly Field, Mar. 31 by the 
Wisconsin-Texas Gas Company. 
This is the second well brought in on 
this tract by the Wisconsin-Texas 
company, which has let contracts for 
the drilling of fifty gas wells and four 
deep wells for oil on Gas Ridge. 
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Program Completed for Annu- 
al Convention of Natural 
Gas Association of 
America 


The fourteenth annual meeting of 
the Natural Gas Association of 
America, will be held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, May 20, 21 and 22, 1919. 

The president, Kay C. Krick, of 
Columbus, Ohio, will call the meet- 
ing to order on Tuesday, May 20, at 
10 a. m., in the Assembly Room 
of the Central Armory, Sixth Street 
and Hamilton Avenue. 


There will be but one session each 
day, starting promptly at 10.00 a. m., 
and continuing until the allotted pro- 
gram for the day has been finished, 
with a thirty-minute intermission for 
luncheon, which is to be served in 
the building through the courtesy of 
the Association of Natural Gas Sup- 
ply Men. 

The mayor of Cleveland, Hon. 
Harry L. Davis, will welcome the 
association. 

The following will be presented at 
the meeting or at the annual dinner: 


ADDRESSES AND PAPERS 


“Depletion of Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania Natural Gas 
Fields,” Prof. John A. Bownocker, 
State Geologist of Ohio, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


“Present Aspect of Legislative 
Bodies with Reference to the Natural 
Gas Industry,” Freeman T. Eagle- 
son, ex-counsel of the Public Util- 
ities Commission of Ohio, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


“Percentage of Consumers Not 
Bearing Their Just Proportion of 
Cost,” Harry J. Hoover, Union Gas 
& Electric Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

“Displacing Natural with Manu- 
factured Gas,” John H. Maxon, Cen- 
tral Indiana Gas Company, Muncie, 
Indiana. 


“Steps Necessary to Safeguard the 
Future Natural Gas Supply,” Clifton 
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W. Sears, Medina Gas & Fuel Com- 
pany, Wooster, Ohio. 


“Effect of Increased Expenses 


and Decreased Supply Upon the In- 
dustry,” F. C. Hamilton, Henry L. 
Doherty & Company, New York, N. 
¥ 


“What the Natural Gas and Oil 
Industry Did to Win the War,” Al- 
fred C. Bedford, chairman of the 
Petroleum War Service Committee, 
New York, N. Y. 

“The Activities of the Bureau of 
Natural Gas, Oil Division, of the 
United States Fuel Administration, 
T. B. Gregory, Director, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Reports from the following com- 
mittees will be presented: Uniform 
Accounting, Conservation, Joint 
Committee on Electrolysis, Commit- 
tee on Awards for Wrinkle Depart- 
ment, United States Bureau of 
Standards, War Service Committee, 
Membership Committee, Finance 
Committee, Committee on Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws, and Wrinkle De- 
partment. 

An opportunity will be given any 
of the speakers at the meeting to cor- 
rect their remarks before leaving 
Cleveland, but not after, as all the 
reports will be turned over to the 
printers immediately after the meet- 
ing. 


INVITATION TO O11 INDUSTRY 


A most cordial invitation has been 
extended to the American Petroleum 
Institute and the Oil Producers of 
the Appalachian Field to meet with 
the association and occupy a half-day 
session. It is earnestly desired this 
arrangement can be carried out. 


Gas-EguipMENT EXHIBITION 


There will be an elaborate and 
especially interesting exhibit of gas 
equipment in connection with the 
meeting. It will be a grand assembly 
of ideas for natural gas men. This 
exhibit will be conducted under the 
auspices of the auxiliary association 
—The Association of Natural Gas 
Supply Men. Central Armory, the 
largest and most suitable building 
in Cleveland, has been leased for 
this purpose. 

Information as to booths, etc., 
may be obtained from Larmour 
Adams, secretary, Association of 
Natural Gas Supply Men, Box M, 
Erie, Pa. 

The exhibition and registration 
will be open on Monday, May 19, and 
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all who possibly can are requested 
to take advantage of this opportunity 
to register early and thoroughly visit 
the exhibits. 


DiNNER AND RECEPTION 


Wednesday evening, May 21, at 
six o'clock, immediately preceding 
the fourteenth annual dinner, which 
will take place at the Hollenden 
Hotel banquet hall, a reception will 
be tendered in the parlors of the 
hotel to the pioneers and founders 
of the industry and the past presi- 
dents of the association. Martin B. 
Daly will be the toastmaster at the 
dinner and other distinguished gen- 
tlemen of national prominence will 
speak. 

On Tuesday evening, May 20, the 
association will be entertained at 
Keith’s Hippodrome with vaudeville. 


New MEMBERS 


Application blanks for member- 
ship can be secured from H. A. 
Quay, chairman, Membership Com- 
mittee, Columbia Bank Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., or from the Asso- 
ciation’s Pittsburgh office, 905 
Oliver Building. 

This is expected to be the great- 
est meeting in the history of the 
Association—every member who 
can possibly attend should make a 
special effort to do so and gas com- 
panies are especially urged to send 
as many men as can be spared. 

The acting secretary, T. C. Jones, 
will furnish with pleasure any other 
information which may be desired 
relative to the meeting. 








A Correction 


In the April 12 issue of the AMEr- 
IcCAN Gas ENGINEERING JOURNAL 
the decrease in output of the Bos- 
ton Consolidated Gas Company for 
March as compared with the corre- 
sponding month of last year was men- 
tioned as 37 per cent. This should 
have read .7 per cent. 





Display Room Opened by 
Brockton Company in Busi- 
ness Section of City 


The Brockton (Mass.) Gas Light 
Company has opened a display room 
on Main Street in the business sec- 
tion of the city. This store has a 
complete line of gas appliances and 
is very attractively decorated. 

The lighting equipment consists of 
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semi-indirect fixtures fitted with 
Magnet Valve control, and while the 
store has just been started, the re- 
sults indicate the advisability of gas 
companies occupying stores in the 
retail merchandise zone. 

The Journat is indebted to J. B. 
Anderson, assistant manager of the 
company, for the foregoing informa- 
tion. 


Course in Mechanical Engi- 
neering Started at Oil City 


A course in mechanical engineer- 
ing has been started by the United 
Natural Gas Company of Oil City, 
Pa., with eighty-nine of the em- 
ployees enrolled. 

This course begins with simple 
arithmetic and is being given by the 
State College of Pennsylvania. 

As the work becomes more diffi- 
cult it is expected that quite a num- 
ber of the employees will drop out, 
leaving about twenty-five per cent 
at the finish. The men pay their own 
tuition at the State College and the 
company furnishes an instructor part 
of the time to assist in drawing and 
mathematics. 

The JourNAL is indebted to C. W. 
Gleason, division engineer for the 
company, for the foregoing informa- 
tion. 


Plan for Modified Form of 
Municipal Ownership of St. 
Louis Lighting Facilities 

A plan for a modified form of 
municipal ownership of the street 
and park lighting facilities in St. 
Louis has been presented to the 
Board of Public Service by James 
A. Hooke, director of Public Util- 
ities. 

Director Hooke suggests that the 
city purchase the gas, electric and 
gasolene lighting equipment now used 
by private corporations for lighting 
the city streets and parks and con- 
tract hereafter only for gas and elec- 
tric service. A saving of approxi- 
mately $200,000 a year would be 
effected by the city through the pro- 
posed plan, Director Hooke told the 
board. 

- An interesting phase of the plan is 
that it contemplates the abolition of 
gasolene lighting and the substitu- 
tion therefor of gas or electricity; 
also the substitution of gas for elec- 
tric lighting in certain sections of the 
city and vice versa. Gasolene lamps 
are now used extensively in lighting 
the city parks. The recommenda- 
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tion to abolish gasolene lighting is 
attributed by Director Hooke to the 
increased cost of gasolene. In this 
connection his report to the Board 
says: 

“As you know, gasolene has more 
than doubled in price since 1900. As 
a result the gasolene lamps now un- 
der contract have been operated at 
a loss to the contractor. Prices in 
other cities for similar service are 
more than double the present cost 
to us.” 

The city’s contracts for gas, elec- 
tric and gasolene lighting do not ex- 
pire until August, 1920. The report 
of Director Hooke was submitted at 
this time to give the board sufficient 
time to decide whether or not to 
launch on the seas of municipal own- 
ership. 

The total mileage of streets illumi- 
nated in St. Louis is 859.5 of which 
107 miles are in the district illumi- 
nated by electric arc lights. The 
greater portion of the balance of the 
mileage represents gas illumination. 
The funds estimated to be necessary 
for the purchase of the present light- 
ing installations used for city light- 
ing are: 


Electric (Are District)... $400,000 


We Ss ci denn ta Sate Oe a 560,400 
Ns ie il 300,000 
TRU: eo caites oa $1,260,400 


The cost of lighting through these 
installations, as estimated by Mr. 
Hooke, based on two cents electricity 
and fifty cents gas is as follows: 


WE o Sei ixecas, oohs3 $164,190 
SN ev batae hb nen can 480,702 
Gasolene (parks) ....... 54,700 

I ete ace oe $699,592 


The present cost of lighting to the 
city is $734,968 annually. The prob- 
able cost under new contracts would 
be $893,380 annually, according to 
an estimate by Rolf Toensfeldt, city 
lighting engineer, incorporated in the 
report to the board. 

“This plan would effect a saving of 
$35,376 annually over present costs 
and $193,788 over the probable new 
cost,” Mr. Toensfeldt reports. 


Tue Pactric Om & Gas Company 
direcotrs have declared a quarterly 
dividend of $2 a share, payable Apr. 
30, on stock of record Mar. 31. 
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Illinois Utilities Commission 
Conducting Hearing at 
Chicago with View 
Towards Reduced 
Rates 


The Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Company of Chicago is at present 
undergoing a double grilling. The 
State Utilities Commission, through 
its engineer, A. S. B. Little, is con- 
ducting hearings with the view to the 
reduction of the present gas rate. 
The city is also becoming active, and 
through its special gas counsel, Don- 
ald R. Richberg, is attempting to 
settle its $10,000,000 refund case in 
hearings before Judge Torrison. 
There is a strong possibility that the 
commission may make no new ruling 
about gas rates, allowing the old price 
of 70 cents per 1,000 ft. to be auto- 
matically resumed Aug. 1, replacing 
the temporary rate of 88 cents per- 
mitted by the commission as a war- 
time measure. 

Samuel Insull, president of the 
company, has gone to Europe, and 
accordingly he turned over charge 
of affairs to C. A. Munroe, vice- 
president of the company. Mr. 
Munroe has been present at the hear- 
ings of the commission to answer 
the charges of Engineer Little. He 
declared through the company’s law- 
yer, Timothy F. Mullen, that the 
company has made it their practice 
to attempt to collect disputed gas 
bills under investigation by the com- 
mission, with the idea cf refunding 
the disputed amount upon decision 
being reached. 

Mr. Little has been working with 
the company since Feb. 6, attempting 
to install new methods. He stated 
that whenever he called Mr. Insull’s 
attention to mistakes, the executive 
gave orders to have them remedied. 
The reason for the failure of Mr. 
Insull’s attempt at reform, according 
to Mr. Little, lay in the inefficient and 
underpaid help which blocked the 
effectuation of intelligent measures. 
In answer to complaints from some 
sources that air was pumped through 
the company’s mains instead of gas, 
Mr. Little conceded that a uniform 
pressure was kept up on the mains, 
and that in that respect the service 
was better than in any other large 
city. He said the gas supplied was up 
to standard. 

The crux of the situation, and the 
point in which the city, through its 
counsel, Donald R. Richberg, is 
chiefly concerned, is the reduction 
of the present gas rate. Mr. Little 
brought out evidence to show that 
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the gain in receipts to the company 
during the seven months under the 
commission’s ruling of the 88 cent 
rate amounted to $2,750,000. Mr. 
Little was unable to show how much 
the company had been able to save 
because: of the lowered cost of ma- 
terials, nor how much the company 
had had to pay for labor, but he 
promised figures within a week or so. 

Completion of the hearing will be 
delayed because of the demand of 
the company’s attorney, Timothy 
Mullen, that Mr. Little produce as 
witnesses his assistants who made 
the surveys of the gas company. 

The fight for rebates, involving 
$10,000,000, is an aspect of the situ- 
ation which may take five years to 
solve, according to Mr. Richberg. 

A formal request for an investiga- 
tion was filed last week with Engi- 
neer Little by D. C. Wood, in charge 
of the complaint department investi- 
gators of the utilities commission. 
He lodged the following complaint: 

That the gas company failed to 
make adjustment of between 60,000 
and 70,000 complaints, which are 
still in its files. 

That it violated the order against 
shutting off the gas supply where 
bills are disputed. 

That the help, not only in its cler- 
ical forces, but also in its manufac- 
turing plants, is not fully competent. 

That the company obtained its rate 
increase partly on the representation 
that it is using 4% gallons of oil per 
1,000 cu. ft. of gas, whereas gas can 
be made with 31-3 gallons. 

In addition to this the experts of 
the commission, including J. M. 
Lane, C. E. Reese and A. Blick, the 
engineers, claim that there "has been 
a reduction in every material that 
goes into the making of gas and that 
there is no need for the continuance 
of the temporary increase of the rate 
from 80 to 88 cents last fall, allowed 
by the commission. 


Utah Rate Case to Be Re- 
opened 

For the introduction of new evi- 
dence, the state public utilities com- 
mission has granted a reopening of 
the case of the Utah Gas & Coke 
Company of Salt Lake City, re- 
questing permission to make a 
“ready-to-serve” charge of 25 cents 
against gas consumers. 


Henry B. Enpicott has been 
elected a trustee of the Massachu- 
setts Gas Companies, succeeding C. 
Minot Weld, deceased. 
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Survey for Pipe Line Between 
Berlin and Ripon Being 
Made 


In all probability Ripon Wis., will 
be supplied with gas from the Berlin 
plant of the Central Utilities Com- 
pany in the near future. A survey 
for the laying of a pipe line between 
the two cities is now in progress. 
It is planned to lay a 2% inch main 
operating under a 100-lb. pressure, 
the pressure being reduced to a usable 
amount at Ripon. The Ripon plant 
is of the old style oil type and alto- 
gether obsolete. The Berlin plant is 
of the coal-gas variety and of suffi- 
cient capacity to supply both cities 
without overtaxing. 


New Stock Issue of East Bos- 
ton Company Reduced 


The Gas & Electric Light Com- 
mission recently approved the peti- 
tion of the East Boston Gas Com- 
pany for an additional issue of cap- 
ital stock to meet indebtedness in- 
curred for new construction and im- 
provements, but reduced the amount 
named from $400,000 to $300,000. 
The order approves the issue of 12,- 
000 shares at a par value of $25 a 
share. In refusing to approve the 
total amount asked for, the commis- 
sion says: 

“Tt is manifest that adequate pro- 
vision for depreciation has’ not been 
made, and had it been made and in- 
vested in plant additions, a corre- 
sponding amount of the outstanding 
floating debt would not now be out- 
standing. To this extent additional 
capital should not issued to become 
a permanent burden upon the con- 
sumers. The pursuit of this policy 
unless checked will clearly result 
eventually in the impairment not 
only of the capital but of the com- 
pany’s ability to perform its service. 


Standard Lighting & Heating 
Company Takes Over Gas 
Mantle Company 


The Standard Gas Mantle Manu- 
facturing Company, Inc., capitalized 
at $10,000, has been taken over by 
the Standard Lighting & Heat- 
ing Company, Inc., capitalized at 
$50,000. The old company was or- 
ganized about ten years ago by Max 
Heyman. In 1917 Councilman Ar- 
thur G. Taylor bought a half interest. 
He is president of the new company. 
Max Heyman will be superintendent. 
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Fred H. Dumbleton is sales manager. 
Ralph H. Benson is treasurer and 
Raymond L. Myrer, secretary. 


Gas Range Week May 12-17 


The, week of May 12 to 17 has been 
decided upon for National Gas Range 
Week. 


Missouri Commission Strikes 
80 and 60 Cent Schedules 
for Natural Gas from 
Records 


The Missouri Public Service Com- 
mission last week ordered’ struck 
from its records the 80 and 60 cent 
schedules for natural gas recently 
filed by the Kansas City Gas Com- 
pany. The United States Supreme 
Court recently gave the commission 
control over natural gas rates, but 
‘the official order to this effect has not 
yet been received at Jefferson City, 
Mo. The old rate of 30 cents will, 
therefore, remain in force at Kansas 
City until the Missouri State Com- 
mission receives the order from the 
Supreme Court at which time the 
Kansas City schedule probably will 
be re-filed. 


Will Investigate Gas Service 
at Parkview 
High Gas Bill Complaints Received at 


Hearing of St. Louis County Com- 
pany for Increased Rates 


An informal investigation into 
the gas service at Parkview, an ex- 
clusive residence section just out- 
side the city limits of St. Louis, 
has been ordered by the Missouri 
Public Service Commission follow- 
ing the statements of consumers 
at the recent hearing of the St. 
Louis County Gas Company’s pe- 
tition for increased rates that their 
gas bills in February of this year 
were two to three times the amount 
of their average monthly bills for 
1918. 

The complaining consumers 
were led by Thomas H. Cobbs, an 
attorney, who appeared as presi- 
dent of the Parkview Association. 
Mr. Cobbs cited a few specific in- 
stances of heavy increases in the 
size of gas bills. Louis Egan, pres- 
ident and general manager of the 
gas company, pointed out to the 
commission that the introduction 
of gas bills without other data as 
to the amount of gas consumed 
was unfair. 

One of the consumers at this 
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hearing said: “I have heard re- 
cently that compressed air is being 
sent through the gas mains. Is 
that true, Mr. Egan?” 

“That is preposterous,” Mr. 
Egan replied. “You know as well 
as I do that compressed air will 
not burn.” 

The commissioners indicated that 
no formal investigation of such 
charges would be made unless a 
formal complaint was filed. 


Magnolia Gas Products Com- 


pany Doubles Capital 


The Magnolia Gas Products Com- 
pany of Houston, Texas, has filed 
an amendment to its charter, increas- 
ing its capital stock from $100,000 
to $200,000. 

The change was made because the 
company was originally undercapital- 
ized, and does not represent exten- 
sions planned for the immediate 
future, officials of the company an- 
nounced recently. 

The company, which has been in 
operation for several months, manu- 
factures oxygen, hydrogen, cutting 
gas and welding and cutting equip- 
ment, and at present has large con- 
tracts with the Government. It has 
established a market for its products 
throughout the entire Southwest ter- 
ritory. 

Officers are: B. D. Cash, presi- 
dent; P. S. Grogan, first vice-presi- 
dent ; W. E. North, Jr., secretary; L. 
L. Sinclair, vice-president and man- 
ager. 


Members Urged to Make Res- 
ervations for Attending lowa 
District Gas Association 
Convention Promptly 


The fourteenth annual convention 
of the Iowa District Gas Association 
will be held at Lincoln, Nebraska, on 
Wednesday and Thursday, May 21 
and 22, 1919. 

This convention has been named 
the “Victory Convention,” and an 
excellent program has been arranged 
which will make it worth while for 
every gas man in this territory to 
attend. With the much talked of 
period of readjustment at hand, the 
“Victory Convention” will be of in- 
estimable value to every one interest- 
ed in the gas industry. It will en- 


able us to exchange ideas regarding 
methods of operating, new business 
policies, etc., so that we will be in 
a position to make more definite and 
better plans for our iocal situations. 
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Headquarters will be at the Lin- 
coln Hotel. The rates are as fol- 
lows: Single room without bath, 
$1.50 to $2.00 ; single room with bath, 
$2.50 to $3.00. 

Reservations will be made accord- 
ing to the order in which they are 
received at the office of the secre- 
tary, H. R. Sterrett, 412 West Sev- 
enth Street, Des Moines, Iowa, and 
we suggest that you advise him as 
promptly as possible regarding the 
accommodations you desire. In order 
that the association may systematical- 
ly arrange for hotel accommodations 
make all reservations through the 
office of the secretary. 

The entertainment and program 


committees have promised that the © 
“Victory Convention” will be full of © 


good things, seasoned with lots of 
“pep”—so decide now to be there 
and send in your reservations. 


General Superintendent of 
Meters of Consolidated 


Company Dead 


William D. Kelley, general su- 
perintendent of meters of the Con- 
solidated Gas Company, of New 
York, died of heart disease at his 
home in Mt. Vernon, N. Y., on 
April 12. Mr. Kelley had been 
connected with the company forty- 
one years. Indefatigable in his 
labors in behalf of the Consolidated 
Gas Company, Mr. Kelley was no 
less untiring in his activities in be- 
half of the hundreds of men who 
were under his supervision. Stal- 
wart in stature, he was in like pro- 
portion in his constant endeavors, 
that those who labored faithfully 
should receive their recognition. It 
was this heart that had encom- 
passed so many that finally, and 
without previous intimation or 
forewarning, sought rest. Mr. Kel- 
ley understood workmen better 
than most men because he had 
been with and of them. His first 
position with the gas company had 
been that of a fitter. Mr. Kelley’s 
advance must have been steady so 
that when he was made superin- 
tendent of meters nine years ago, 
he had a complete and thorough 
knowledge of the gas industry. 
Mr. Kelley, with two sons in the 
Army of Occupation in Germany 
at the present time, watched the 
parade of the 27th Division (New 
‘York’s) with unusual interest on 
March 25. That night his heart 
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troubled him for the first time. On 
April 1 he attended a luncheon of 
the Merchants’ Association of 
New York, where Major General 
O’Ryan was a guest of honor. 
After the luncheon Mr. Kelley had 
a long talk with Major General 
©’Ryan, in which he spoke of the 
two beloved sons whom he idol- 
ized. Although complaining of ill 
health, Mr. Kelley insisted on vis- 
iting his office every day until 
April 7%. Mr. Kelley was born in 
New York City on March 18, 1856. 
His mother survives him and is 
84 years old. Mr. Kelley when a 
young man took a keen interest in 
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aquatic sports and at one time was 
the president of the well known 
Union Boat Club, with its boat- 
house on the Harlem River. Mr. 
Kelley at one time was president 
of the Gas Companies’ Mutual Aid 
Society, and at his death represent- 
ed the gas companies on the Board 
of Trustees. He was a member of 
the American Gas Association, So- 
ciety of Gas Engineering of New 
York City and the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers. 
One of Mr. Kelley’s sons is Cap- 
tain John W. Kelley, Fifteenth 
Field Artillery, who attended West 
Point Academy and the other son, 
William D. Kelley, Jr., is a private 
in the 22d Field Artillery, both being 
now in Germany with the Army of 
Occupation. Mr. Kelley’s funeral was 
held on April 15, and was attended 
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by George B. Cortelyou, president 
of the Consolidated Gas Company 
of New York and many other of- 
ficers and employees of that insti- 
tution. 





Personal Notes 














T. C. McKenzie, who has been 
general superintendent of the Cit- 
izens’ Gas Company of Hannibal, 
Mo., for some time has been trans- 
ferred to Detroit, Mich., where he 
will take on added responsibilities. 


V. McDanieL, manager of the 
Rogers Light & Water Company, 
succeeds F. L. O’Neal as manager 
at Fayetteville and Springdale (Ark. ) 
Gas & Electric Company, but retains 
the management of the Rogers sys- 
tem. 


Tue Fiatsusu Gas Company of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., held the annual 
meeting of the stockholders Apr. + 
in the sales office of the company, 
1034 Flatbush Avenue. The follow- 
ing directors were elected for the 
coming year: E. R. Chapman, M. D. 
Chapman, A. F. Staniford, Henry 
FE. McGowan, James H. Jourdan, 
James Gilmer, H. Wellington. 


Roy B. Merepitu, formerly of 
Appleton, has been named by Edgar 
P. Sawyer as manager of the Osh- 
kosh ( Wis.) Gas Light Company in 
place of William Wallen, recently re- 
signed. Mr. Meredith has come to 
Oshkosh and assumed his new duties 
under the general direction of Wil- 
liam Baehr, of Chicago, consulting 
engineer of the company, until he 
has familiarized himself with all the 
details of the business. 


J. G. Licut has been appointed 
manager of the Citizens’ Gas Com 
pany, of Hannibal, Mo. He has al- 
ready assumed his new duties, suc- 
ceeding T. M. McKenzie. Mr. Light 
is thoroughly familiar with the busi- 
ness, having had twenty years’ ex- 
perience in the work. 


F. L. O’Neav has resigned his 
position as general manager of the 
Fayetteville (Ark.) Gas & Electric 
Company and has accepted the po- 
sition of district manager of the 
Commonwealth Electric Company, 
with headquarters at De Queen. 
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Jackson County Denied In- 
crease in Rates 


The Missouri Public Service 
Commission has issued an order 
continuing in force for another six 
months the present rates charged 
by the Jackson County Light, Heat 
& Power Company, which fur- 
nishes artificial gas in Indepen- 
dence, Mo. 

For several months the company 
has been seeking authority to in- 
crease its rates. Officials of Inde- 
pendence are opposing any increase 
and are for requiring the company 
to conform to its rate stipulated 
by franchise, which is $1.25 per 
1,000 ft., with a-10-cent discount 
per 1,000 ft. for prompt payment of 
bills. The company is asking for 
a rate of $1.35 net. 


Increase Granted Murphys- 
boro Company 


The Public Utilities Commission 
of Illinois last week granted the 
Murphysboro Waterworks, Electric 
& Gas Company permission to in- 
crease its rates for gas service 15 
per cent per 1,000 cu. ft., effective 
April 1, 1919. 


nouncement by R. W. Moon, gen- 
eral manager and fiscal agent of the 
Pennagrade Oil & Gas Company. 
Two separate surveys will be made 
in order that the best route may be 
chosen. 

The line will be twenty-seven 
miles in length. The Hope Engi- 
neering & Supply Company of Mt. 
Vernon, O., will haye charge of the 
construction of the line. R. S. Lord, 
vice-president of the construction 
company, held a conference in Louis- 
ville with Mr. Moon and the officers 
of .the Louisville Gas & Electric 
Company after which it was an- 
nounced that the lines will probably 
be completed by Sept. 1. The new 
arrangement will permit the Louis- 
ville Gas & Electric Company to fur- 
nish its consumers with 12,000,000 
ft. of gas daily according to its con- 
tract with the city. 


Western States Gas Earnings 

The Western States Gas & Elec- 
tric Company, reporting its income 
for February, furnishes convincing 
evidence that business is improving. 
The comparative statement for Feb- 
ruary, made public recently, reflects 


gains in both gross and net earnings 





Construction Notes 











Gary Plant Expending $300,- 


000 on Improvements 


The Gary (Ind.) Heat, Light & 
Water Company has begun the con- 
struction of a new gas container and 
other additions, sufficient to supply a 
city of 250,000 population with gas. 
The work calls for an expenditure of 
$300,000. The new container will 
hold 2,000,000 cu. ft of gas. 


Construction of Pipe Line into 
Louisville to Be Started 
May 1 


The construction of the pipe line 
to connect the Pennagrade Oil & Gas 
Company’s field in eastern Kentucky 
with the Louisville Gas & Electric 
Company’s main line between Inez 
and Louisville, Ky., at a cost of 
$600,000 will be begun May 1. A 
survey of the territory through which 
the pipe line will be constructed is 
now being made according to an- 





and also in the balance remaining for 
the payment of dividends to the 
stockholders. 


February report follows: 


Gross income 


OORT met GCOFNINNS. 5.0.5.0 .2.decce 
Interest charges on bonds.............. 


Balance 


Balance 


Available for dividends, etc 


Operating expenses, maintenance and taxes......... 


Interest on five-year collateral notes... 


Interest on ten-year notes, 6s........... 
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Illinois Company Requests that 
Present Rate Be Continued 


A request has been made to the 
Illinois public utilities commission 
by the Peoples Power Company that 
rates for gas in Rock Island, Mo- 
line, East Moline and Silvis, now 
in effect, be continued after May 1, 
the date which the company must 
present to the commission data as 
to its earnings for the last year. 

The present rate, $1 per each 1,000 
cu. ft., was established by the public 
utilities commission to become ef- 
fective after May 1, 1918, and was 
allowed at the request of the power 
company because of the abnormal 
prices of material, etc. It was de- 
creed that the power company was 
entitled to an earning of at least 
7% per cent. 

The earnings of the Peoples Pow- 
er Company for the last year have 
been only 6 per cent, according to 
R. B. McDonald, general manager. 
Statements showing the earnings, 
etc., are to be presented to the utili- 
ties body in the near future. 


Tue Execrro-Gas APPLIANCE 
CorporaTION, Dover, Del. Manu- 
facture of electrical appliances ; cap- 
ital, $25,000. 


Tue Lanciey Orr & Gas Com- 
PANY, Dover, Del. To mine for oil 
and gas and market same; capital, 
$150,000. 




















February 
1919 1918 

chee bheeaien $153,390.88 $135,488.23 

81,173.92 72,324.20" 
BR es” POSS 72,216.96 $63,164.03 
udesredormee yt 19,089.58 19,968.75 
> naire Sai $53,127.38 $43,195.28 
0 EAS S hel 3,737.50 a ee 
kevblin eset $49,389.88 $43,195.28 
waleutte nie tik 7,820.00 7,820.00 
ins eee ws $41,569.88 $35,375.28 


Comparative statement for the twelve months ended February 28, 1919, 


reads as follows: 


Gross income 


Total net earnings. .........esee0es 


Operating expenses, maintenance and taxes....... 


——Year Ended Feb. 28—— 





Interest charges on bonds and five-year collateral 


notes 


Balance 


Available for dividends, ete 


Interest on ten-year notes, 6s........... 








1919 1918 
dence $1,674,521.26 $1,438,320.26 
1,001,843.00 792,820.45 
Agee i. $672,578.26 $645,499.81 
‘gt Cases 278,195.88 240,920.00 
Ms Ee $394,382.38 $404,579.81 
ee ees 93,840.00 58,971.72 
ARS eueul $300,542.38 $345,608.09 
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Slight Increase in Combined 
Earnings of Massachusetts 


Companies for February 

The combined net earnings avail- 
able for dividends of the subsidiary 
companies of the Massachusetts Gas 
Companies for February were $295,- 
832, an increase of $5,518 or 1.9 per 
cent, compared with the correspond- 
ing month a year ago. The earnings 
of the several companies for : Feb- 
ruary follow: 


Boston Consolidated Gas 
East Boston Gas 
Citizens’ Gas Light 
Newton & Watertown 


New England Gas & Coke 

New England Coal & Coke 

Federal Coal & Coke 

Boston Tow Boat 

New England Fuel & Transportation... 


Tue Citizens Gas Company of 
Indianapolis, Ind., according to the 
annual report shows gross operating 
earnings for 1918 of $5,291,186, 
which compares with $4,297,995 for 
the vear before. After operating ex- 
penses of $4,404,335 had been 
276charged off net revenue was 
$886,851. Net profits aggregated 
$356,276, from which a deduction of 
$217,603 was made for reserves, 
leaving a balance of $138,673. 


1919 
$121,821 


1918 
$111,288 
2,021 
2,895 
10,593 


1917 
$146,341 
5,276 
1,677 
8,256 


$161,552 
90,526 
47,895 
38,759 
5,701 


$126,798 
37,310 
163,994 126,205 


$163,516 $182,882 


$290,314 


$162,643 


$295,832 $344,435 


The net earnings of the subsidiary companies for the two months ended 
Feb. 28, 1918, compare as follows: 


Boston Consolidated Gas 
East Boston Gas 
Citizens’ Gas Light 
Newton & Watertown 


New England Fuel & Transportation... 


New England Coal & Coke 


*Deficit. 


Tue Oxranoma Naturat Gas 
Company has declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 2 per cent 
and ™% per cent extra, payable 
April 21. 


THe Lone Star Gas CoMPANY 
for the year ended Dec. 31, 1918, 
reports net profits after taxes and all 
charges $605,719, equal to $10.35 
a share on $5,852,900 capital stock 
outstanding on December 31 last. 
The statement follows: Gross, $2,- 
803,704; total income, - $2,818,517; 
‘expense, tax, interest, etc., $1,336,- 
168; depreciation, $524,046; other 
charges, $352,584 ; net profits, $605,- 
719; dividends, $433,326; surplus, 
$172,393 ; profit and loss surplus, $1,- 
053,705. 


1919 1918 


$236,975 
8,035 
7,492 
21,897 


1917 
$291,126 
10,459 
4,366 
19,394 


$274,401 $325,346 
255,889 Fits 
94,093 96,838 


$293,267 $349,982 $361,175 


$588,510 $624,383 $686,522 


Tue Granp Rapips (Mic#.) Gas 
Licut Company last year, according 
to the annual report filed with the 
city clerk, showed that gross earnings 
were $1,671,130, an increase of 
$145,926 compared with the pre- 
ceding year, due chiefly to the in- 
crease in rates. The labor cost was 
$406,729, an increase of $94,220 and 
the cost of materials and supplies 
was $866,456, an increase of $179,- 
613; a total increase in these two 
items of $273,833. The taxes were 
$83,330, a decrease of $2,003, the 
interest charges were $93,849, an in- 
crease of $12,500, and $236,283 was 
charged to depreciation and miscel- 
laneous, $103,093 less than the pre- 
ceding year. On account of the large 
increase in labor and material cost 
the company closes the year with a 


, Operating revenue 
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deficit of $15,518 as against a sur- 
plus of $19,450 the preceding year. 
The balance sheet shows cost of 
plant $4,608,959, an increase of $95,- 
374. The bonds outstanding total 
$1,575,000, the same as last year, and 
the notes payable are $327,500, an 
increase of $157,500. 


THe Orrent Or & Gas Com- 
PANY, Dover, Del. To acquire oil 
and gas lands and develop same ; cap- 
ital, $150,000. 


Tre SANTA Barpara (Car.) Gas 
& Execrric Company has reported 
its income to the Railroad Commis- 
sion for the calendar year ended 
1918, as follows: 


Operating revenue 
Operating expenses ........ 


$454,586.02 
361,340.80 


Net operating revenue.... $93,245.22 
Non-operating revenue 1,298.23 


Gross corporate income... $94,543.45 
Non-operating revenue de- 
ductions 
Interest accrued on funded 
debt 
Other interest deductions... 
Rent deductions 
Miscellaneous deductions ... 


50,000.00 
22,005.34 

157.79 
5,462.76 
Total deductions $79,189.05 
Net corporate income 

15,354.40 

Dividends 
Miscellaneous deductions 

from income 
Surplus on Dec. 31, 1917 


Surplus on Dec. 31, 1918.... 25,863.98 


THe Contra Costa Gas CoMPANY 
reports to the Railroad Commis- 
sion as follows: 


Total assets Dec. 31, 1918 $326,481 
87,437 

Operating expenses 72,676 
Net operating revenue 

Non-operating revenue 


$14,761 


Gross corporate income 
Non-operating revenue deduc- 

tions 
Interest 

debt 
Other interest deductions 
Miscellaneous deductions 


$14,761 


accrued on 


Total deductions 
Net corporate income for year 
Dividends 
Miscellaneous additions to in- 


$13,550 
1,210 
3,819 


123 
Miscellaneous deductions from 
income 
Surplus on Dec. 31, 1917 
Surplus on Dec. 31, 1918 
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ESTABLISHED 1855 





McDONALD METERS 


NOTED FOR ACCURACY 





Consumers’ Meters, Regular and Prepayment. Station 
Meter Work of Every Description. Meters Repaired. 
Meter Provers. Correspondence Solicited. 


D. McDONALD & CO. 




















Dependable Accuracy 
Lessens Maintenance 








With Sprague Meters it saves 
65 per cent of the upkeep costs. Figure 
it on the years’ installations 
| —then write for proof. 





SPRAGUE METER COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Davenport, Ia., San Francisco, Cal 

















THE MARYLAND METER 


“B” METERS 


For Increased Capacity under 
Slow Speed Operation 


ARTIFICIAL AND NATURAL 
GAS METERS, PREPAY- 
MENT METERS, STATION 
METERS, METER PROVERS, 
COMPLAINT METERS, &c. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION TO 
REPAIR WORK 


MARYLAND METER WORKS 


AMERICAN METER CO., Inc. 
Baltimore, Md. 


N. W. Representative—Northwest Gas & Electric 
Equipment Co., 412-415 Gasco Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
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STATION METERS 
GAS APPARATUS 
PREPAYMENT METERS 


THERE ARE UPWARDS OF 


2,000,000 of Our Positive Pre-Payment Meters 


NOW IN USE IN THE UNITED STATES 








Repairing carefully done. Regular meters repaired and con- 
verted into Prepayment Meters, if desired. Send for our catalog. 


JOHN.J.GRIFFIN & CO. 


1515 FTO1SZ) RACE STREET: 
PHILADELPHIA 


a 559 WEST aT™ ST.“ NEW YORK CITY a 


= 
= 
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